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CHAPTER ONE 

THIS TIME OF CONFUSION 

The age in whicli we live — ^it is commonly agreed — ^is an 
age of confusion. In religion, philosophy, pohtics, 
morals, it is a time of doubt New science has under- 
mined all the old orthodoxies. With numbers of 
people the traditional religions do not grip. There is a 
divorce between religion and daily hfe Philosophy 
also gives no clear message The ordmary man passes 
philosophy by; hears it only as a distant murmur of 
confused and unintelligible voices. In pohtics, even 
the root ideas of hberty and justice are rejected by 
dominant parties in powerful States Almost every- 
where a wide-spread poverty contmues, generation after 
generation, in the presence of abundance and luxury , it 
breeds a bitter discontent that threatens the very struc- 
ture of society. And there broods over the world of 
to-day a chrome sense of insecurity because of the 
danger of general war. On every hand we see uncer- 
tainty, questioning, anxiety. 

The seething unrest of our tune has spread over the 
wbrld. Look East, look West; in Japan, Chma, India, 
Turkey, in Russia, m the countries of Central or 
Western Europe, or in America , among Buddhists or 
Confucians, Hmdus or Moslems, Jews or Christians— 
everywhere there is lackmg a feeling of stabihty There 
is no general confidence in the ideas inherited from the 
past, or in the existing order of things founded upon 
them. Nor is there any clear vision anywhere of new 
ideas for the foundmg of a new order 
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BELIEF AND ACTION 

Many individuals, no doubt, in every country and in 
every community, remam untouched Many preserve 
a rehgious faith serene and unshaken, and are guided 
through life by a defimte code of conduct based upon it 
Many others are content with a secular philosophy of 
life, of their own makmg or learnt from accepted 
teachers , they feel that they know where they stand, if 
not in relation to the umverse, at least m relation to 
human society But this, clearly, is not enough. It 
IS vital that there should be some standards, at least, 
which are generally agreed. Our civihzation cannot go 
on indefimtely with the fear in its heart that its ethics 
and Its pohtics, the traimng of the next generation, the 
relationslnps of individuals, classes, nations, races— 
that all this rests upon nothing sohd, that the entire 
structure, vast and elaborate, is built upon foundations 
that are shallow and weak, that seem to be already 
quakmg The whole company of thmkmg men through- 
out the world, brought mto closer touch now than ever 
before, are aware of the facts ; they see the danger 


These bemg the conditions in which we hve, what 
courses are open to us 

Shall we try to return to the old orthodoxies and con- 
ventions; call our wishes behefs; be content , with “ a 
faith m someone else’s faith ” ^ 

Shall we say It is liberty of thought and action which 
has brought these confusions , let us abandon hberty • 
let us foUow whoever has the courage to seize power 
and the cunnmg to control ideas, let us accept 
intellectual tyranny for fear of moral anarchy 


Tlic sources of Quotslions uuci rcfeT'en(^f^<5 4. t 

be fouBd m the Table at the end of fte Stt° 
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A t 

■ ^Or shall we withdraw into a fatahstic indifference 
^Wlll we say, with Gibbon, that history is “ httle more 

the register of the crimes, folhes, and misfortunes 
mankind . Why should things be otherwise now ? 

■ ^ Agreement among religions or among philosophers” ? 
When has there ever been agreement among either ? Is 

‘ &ere any possibihty of finding even the basis for the 
b^nnings of an agreement ? After all, what is human 
reason? What is Truth'? And what is Right and 
Wrong ? Meantime let us “ look upon the wine when 
it is red ” ; or take refuge, perhaps, m art or else in 

■ amusement Let us leave mankind to its crimes, its 
I' follies and its misfortunes, endurmg as best we may the 
^ evils that come to our share. 

ShaU we be content then to see the world divide itself 
once more mto Cymes and Epicureans and Stoics'? 
F ^Disaster, sooner or later, assuredly hes that way, as the 
I ^eeks and the Romans discovered. 

I And the great problems are insistent Y/e have felt 
d ,too deeply the beauty and majesty of the universe ; we 
l.have hstened too long to 

I' " all this mighty sum 

‘f . Of things for ever speaking ; 

we have experienced too often 

' the burthen of the mystery, 

" ' . . the heavy and the weary weight 

Of aU this umntelhgible world , 

- to be content to fall back mto mere indifference 

There is another course open , the course taken more 
ffian once in former ages when societies have been 

li 


belief and action 

men confusion and peril. It is for 

not t^felT. ^ ™"' as a whole; 

M wtoIrciS““® ''®"y foundation 

Its blit id^°“ ^<=^hape. If need be, even 

diSf tot “^laf toltoted t ^ 

among our Drp<;pnf rio observer, emment 

head has ventnrwiM ^ Plulosophers, Professor White- 
upon at alf S- l ““"I “ 've are entering 

extremes, must seek S ^ ntimtXlhlr^^ 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE WORLD AROUND US 

The world around us may be seen under various aspects. 
Three are familiar. They are the aspect of ordinary 
life; the aspect revealed by physical science; and the 
vital, or mental, or psyclucal aspect — call it what you 

will. 

In ordinary life we know of material objects. They 
are solid ; they have substance, size and weight. They 
have colour, odour, heat. The rose is red, and it 
smells sweetly ; the grass is green ; a fire is hot, and ice is 
cold There are sounds, and we hear them We see 
the sun rise and set, and at night some thousands of 
little stars twinkle in the sky. There are wmd and 
weather, and “the wind bloweth where it listeth”. 
Men act as they choose, according to their own free 
will. They are subject also to chances; one wins a 
pnze in a lottery and one is killed in a railway accident , 
it is pure hazard which is which. In this world tune is 
one thing and space is another; the clock and the 
calendar tell us about time ; the measure and the map 
tell us about space ; and the two are quite distinct This 
is the world as perceived for hundreds of thousands of 
years by prumtive man, as perceived now by the child, 
and probably also, in its mam features, by animals. 

Physical science reveals a very different world. 
Books, articles and lectures by scientists have made us 
well acquainted with it It is the world of chemical 
molecules and atoms; of protons, electrons, positrons 
and neutrons ; and of quanta. It is the world of electro- 
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BELIEF AND ACTION 

magnetic rays — -the gamma rays, tlie X-rays, the ultra- 
violet rays, the rays of visible hghl, the mfra-red rays, 
and the Hertzian rays used in broadcasting: the whole 
forming a continuous series, differentiated by their 
wave-lengths. 

When we would form some idea of dimensions in this 
underlymg world, we are told that if a drop of water 
were enlarged to the size of the earth, the atoms of 
oxygen and of hydrogen that compose the drop, en- 
larged to scale, would be about as big as toy balloons: 
if one of those hydrogen atoms were agam enlarged to 
the size of the earth, its nucleus would stiH be no more 
than two inches across (Yet the weight of an atom 
can now be stated to witlnn its ten-thousandth part.) 
Physicists tell us that they do not yet know how an 
electron moves within the atom, but that they do know 
that its motion, whatever it is, has frequencies of the 
order of thousands of miUions of millions m a second. 

In that world it w^ould be meaningless to say “ the 
rose is red ” The nght statement would be — ^the atoms 
forming part of the surface molecules of the rose are of a 
kind which absorb the greater part of any ray of white 
light that falls upon them, and reflect that part of the 
ray which has a wave-length of about one-eighty- 
thousandth of a millimetre.^ If a human eye happens 
to pass across a beam of reflected rays of that w^ave- 
length, some of them are conveyed through the retma, 
and affect part of a system of about half-a-milhon 
“ rods and cones ” behind the eye, and ultimately a 
portion of the brain, causmg there a sensation which 
we name in language by the word “ redness 


Such IS the description, that would be given by wave- 
mechanics; quantum mechamcs would express it differently 
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*r, The rose does not “ smell sweetly”. What it does 
to emit continuously a cloud of minute material 
particles. They are such, and our bodies are such, that, 
if a number of the particles enter the nose of a human 
bding, they cause, by way of the olfactory nerves, a 
sensation in the brain for wliich we have no other name 
than “ the sweet smell of a rose 
There is no such thing as “ sound” Waves in the 
air may be started by something vibrating, such as the 
vocal cords in a larynx or the brass of a trumpet. If an 
ear is within range, the air-waves cause corresponding 
vibrations m its drum, with specific effects, through the 
aural apparatus, upon the brain. 

Heat is not a quaUty of fire The quality of fire is 
radiation of particular wave-lengths When our bodies 
meet that radiation they experience a feehng which we 
call heat. Or contact with an accelerated movement of 
molecules, m a gas, a hquid or a sohdf may give rise to 

the same sensation of heat 
That the sun does not nse and set, but that we are on 
a globe revolving on its own axis and circling round the 
sun, has been known for some centunes. And we have 
' long bera aware that the stars are not small, and are not 
to be numbered merely m thousands The number of 
separate stars, which our most powerful telescopes are 
how able to show us, is of the order of a thousand 
millions, each one comparable m size with our sun. 
All these are part of our own galaxy, the Milky Way , 
while there are many milhons of such galaxies The 
fight from the nearest of these, travelhng at its speed of 
over ten miUion miles a minute, has taken about a 
million years on its journey; from the farthest that are 
visible, about two hundred and fifty miUion years 
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In the -umvexse presented by physical science there is 
no possibihty of ultimately separating space and lime ; 
there is only a single Space-time And there is no such 
thmg as chance Ever>^ event is the consequence of 
previous events ; everythmg that happens is Hie eflect of 
a combination of a multitude of poor caus^ ; and hke 
causes always produce hke effects. The Laws of 
Causality and of the Uniformity of Nature prevail 
everywhere and always. 

Such, then, is a second aspect of the umverse. It is 
a matenahst aspect There was a time when many 
scientists were content to rest there. They anticipated 
that further research would brmg mto the same frame 
all the phenomena that still remained outside, chief 
among them the phenomena of Life and Mind Those 
hopes have so far been disappomted Those views are 
seldom heard to-day. Biology has become less and less 
matenahst. Professor Wildon Carr, writing from the 
standpomt of philosophy, said’ “ A material thmg, say 
a bilhard-ball, is what it is in such a place at such a 
moment ; it is altogether present whenever and wherever 


It is. A hving thing, a germ, or a seed, an animal or a 
person, is never all that it is in any place at any moment. 
Its reahty is not its actuahty, but its potentiahty ^ At 
every moment it is more than it actually is at that 
moment An acorn is the potentiality of an oak-tree, 
even though it may be crushed under foot and never 
develop its nature. The most exhaustive descnphon of 
the constituent molecules, atoms, electrons, and the 
completest Mstory of their assemblage, wiU not express 
the rrahty of the acorn. The chemist m his laboratory 
might conceivably assemble and fit mto their exact 
1 We might rather say that both are elements m its leahty 
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all the actual constituents of the acorn, hut to 
, ’Synthesize a real acorn he would need to create its past 
and endow that past with a directing power to determine 
its future. This is the great distinction between the 
living and thehon-hving; there is no more m the non- 
living than its actuality; in the living there is more than 
its actuality; its reahty is its potentiality.” 

A magnet is held over a needle and the needle jumps 
to the magnet ; that is a purely mechanical phenomenon. 
But watch a chess-player cogitatmg for half-an-hour 
whether he shall move a pawn one square fonvard or the 
Queen two squares back, and finally deciding for the one 
or for the other; can that process, by any refinement or 
' elaboration, be held analogous to the jump of the 
needle ? Or imagine a dramatist sitting down to write 
his next scene, or a mathematician thinking out the 
solution of a problem, or a viohnist playing an air from 
memory — there is something essentially different there 
from anything which physical science can describe. 

You cannot explain a piece of cloth merely by analys- 
ing the wool-fibres into their cells, the cells into their 
molecules, and so to the atoms and to the protons and 
electrons. Some essential thmgs would be left out. 
You would be forgettmg the mental quahties in the 
sheq), which allowed them to feed and to breed , their 
vital quahties which caused the wool to grow; the in- 
telligence, also, of human beings which enabled them to 
domesticate sheep, to shear the wool, to make machin- 
ery and to manufacture the cloth Omit these, and 
there would remain the electrons and the atoms, but not 
the cloth. Essential to its existence are Life and Mmd. 

Consider the strange phenomena of growth. We are 
so accustomed to seemg grass grow, leaves and flowers 
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unfold, chickens being hatched out of eggs, that we 
seldom stay to think how these things come about. 
Biology tells us that hvmg growth is usually acconv 
phshcd by the division of cells; it differs from the in- 
organic formation of crystals in bemg from tlie inside 
outwards, and in using material which is in most cases 
qmte different from that composing the organism. 
Embryology tells us of the single fertilized germ-cell as 
it divides, proliferates, differentiates. In an ammal 
embryo some groups of cells become muscle, some 
nerve tissue, some bone, skin, heart, lungs — each in 
right proportion and in tlie right place Science 
describes llus process as observed fact. But chemical 
molecules cannot so arrange themselves, under the in- 
fluence only of mechanical attractions We are bound 
to ask — What is it that is happemng in each cell to lead 
it to develop just in that way 7 Clearly there must be 
something tremendous happening there 
Samuel Butler, m his Life and Habit, contended that a 
mental process of some kind is at work, some kmd of 
clioicc: that there is an element of memory, inherited 
from all past ancestors and crystallized into habit, 
which dclcrmines tlie action of the germinating cells. 
Sir Arthur Tliomson held much the same view. He 
wrote • “ There must be. one cannot help tlunkmg, some 
evolutionary urge or nistis, c%;?, or impulse, rather 
Mibtlcr than has been yet analysed into either 
mechanical or chemical or biological terms I mean 
noihtng mystical, but something more tiian tendencies 
to aggregate, to colloidify. to incorporate, to grow, to 
iBultipiV, and so on, witli all the involv'cd catalysts 
hormones and organizers— I mean a psyclucal urge, the 
sahjccuve side of cndeaiour” Again he wrote else- 
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‘ It IS difficult to think of a germ-cell, of a higher 
anal at least, as being without its psychical aspect 
iS we think of ‘ the mind ’ as entering in at a later 
^^itage in development, the germ-cell must have a dim 
^^^imordium'of the subjective, the promise and potency 


of mentahty.” 

/ , So the world about us may be seen under a third 
aspect, the psychical aspect. 


All three relate, of course, to the same world. When 
we speak of the everyday world of common sense bemg 
h a different world from that of physical science or from 
I the world of mind, we are obviously using a mere figure 
of speech There is only one world that we apprehend. 
t We may make mistakes as to its nature, and often do. 

Common sense had to admit that the movement round 
the earth which it attributed to the sun was illusion. 
Some of the scientific, theories of yesterday have been 
abandoned to-day, and some of those of to-day will 
doubtless be superseded to-morrow. Sometimes there 
are incompatibilities which have to be studied and 
resolved So far as our perceptions are nglit, the 
aspects coincide Where they do not, our perceptions 
must be wrong. 

But, it may be said, there are plam contradictions. 
How can we accept, for example, both the “ sohdity ” 
of material objects as held by common sense and also 
their diaphanous character as revealed by modem 
.|ffiysics ? If this wall consists “ m reahty ” of whirhng 
or pulsing electrical charges, througli which the rays 
from a broadcasting station can pass as easily as if it 
Were not there, its “ sohdity ” must surely be “ mere 
appearance ” 

it 
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That conclusion need not follow. The waU may be 
both sohd for us and not sohd for the rays. I cannot 
walk through the wall because the electrons ^ that com- 
pose it are so ordered as to resist the system of electrons 
which is my body ; but their order is also such as not to 
resist the passage of the wireless rays. Light-rays easily 
pass tlirough a glass window; but thatTact does not 
make its sohdity an illusion for the bee buzzing on the 
window-pane trying to get out, or for the rain that beats 
upon it outside. 

When the invention of the glass lens and the prism, 
and their use m telescope, microscope and spectroscope, 
enabled science to disclose another aspect of things than 
the customary one, it was generally assumed that this 
must be the real world, and that the other was appear- 
ance. But why should that which is nev^ly-discovered 
be more real than that which is famihar ? Why should 
the atom be more real than the sohd object, or the 
electron than the atom‘s The protoplasrmc cells of 
which a man is made up are not more real than the 
man ; or the chemical molecules in a cell more real than 
the cell Itself 

So also It IS often held that if mind be accepted as 
fact, matter cannot be so accepted. It is dfficult to 
find a reason for such a view. In the mmd of the chess- 
player there is some process gomg on which is not 
material, in the chess-board and the chess-nien there is 
not ; both these statements may be true, and they are not 
incompatible Thought may be as real as matter and 

1 Using the word “ electron ” m the sense that has become 
customary, as mcludmg all the vanous forms of electncal umts 
positive, negative and neutral, which are beheved to exist within 
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as thought. The ideas in tlie mind of the 
’J'^lttchitcct, from which the design of thehouse has sprung, 
loay be not less real, nor more real, than the house itself. 

This is substantially the doctrine of Spinoza. Sum- 
med up by Sir Frederick Pollock, in his Life and 
Philosophy of Spinoza^ it is expressed as follows* 
There is not a world of thought opposed to or inter- 
, fering With a world of things : we have everywhere the 
same reahty under different aspects. Nature is one as 
well as uniform.” 


CHAPTER THREE 

THE SCIENTIHC OUTLOOK 

We seek the causes of the moral unrest and the tenden- 
cies to pessimism prevalent m our times. The dis- 
coveries of astronomy are among them 
When the average man, going about his daily life in 
this famihar world, is confronted witli the vastness of 
the cosmos as it is now revealed, he stands appalled. 
He has an almost physical sensation of vertigo It is as 
though a chasm had suddenly opened at his feet, an 
abyss bottomless and boundless In presence of the 
cold immensities of ilhmitable space, he feels liimsclf 
puny and lost 

“ Man must reconcile himself to the humble position 
of the inhabitant of a speck of dust, and adjust his vie\\ s 
on the meamng of human life accordingly . Sir James 
Jeans says that, and his view is commonly accepted. 
We learn that even the continuance of any form of life 
upon this globe is precarious A time will mevitabiy 
come when the diffusion of the sun’s heat will have made 
the earth too cold to be habitable Its ultimate fate 
will be that of the lifeless moon — 

A ruined world, a globe burnt out, 

A corpse upon the road of mght. 

The moon, mdeed,now rideswith us in the sky, hke the 
slave in the chariot of a Roman general at his triumph, 
to rermnd the earth that, with all its achievements and 
Its glories. It yet is mortal With that as the end of 
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'8 joiirney, how can we agree that this is, as 
Smuts describes it, “ a friendly universe ” ? 
very universe itself, we are told, subject to a law 
" diffusion of energy, continuous and irreversible, 

: ultimately cease to be. There is another saying of 
-Mr Bertrand Russell quotes it and concurs — 
^iwith umverses as with mortals, the only possible life 
ift' progress to the grave From such “ depressing 
^ndlusions ” Russell sees no escape Many other 
liters take the same view. These ideas have 
Ipadually permeated the pubhc mind. Modem astro- 
||&my, so interpreted, contributes in some degree to 
mtellectual pessimism which shadows our age. 

Yet there may be other interpretations and other 
oouclusions. 

Our physicists, who write grimly of “ the dymg sun ”, 
tell us also that the time which will elapse before the 
diffusion of solar heat will make human life impossible 
on this planet will be of the order of a milhon milhon 
years. For every one year that has passed from the 
Stone Age until now, at least one hundred million years 
remain for mankmd before the end Sir James Jeans 
himself gives one of his vivid illustrations to help us to 
realize the immensity of that stretch of time Imagine 
that Cleopatra’s Needle (the obehsk on the Thames 
Embankment, sixty-eight feet high) represents the 
period of the geological history of the earth till now 
Then the period of the existence of the human race 
would be represented m proportion by the thickness 
of a penny laid on the top of the column; and five 
diousand years of civilization by the thickness of a 
postage stamp placed on the penny Jeans then calcu- 
. iates that postage stamps, each representmg five thou- 
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sand years, can go on being added one on another until 
they reach the height of Mont Blanc before the cooling 
of the sun is hkely to have any appreciable effect upon 
human life It is obvious that the two matters— our 
actual life and the coohng of the sun— are so com- 
pletely out of scale with one another that they have no 
effective relationship. The whole discussion may be 
put aside as irrelevant. 

Further, there can be no certamty that later discover- 
ies will not reveal some cosmic process, as yet unknown 
and even unimaginable, which is perenmally at work, 
replacing the energy diffused through radiation Such 
a process is not more unimaginable than is an original 
process of creation If it in fact exists, this concern for 
the fate of our descendants, many thousands of milhons 
of generations from now, would prove to have been as 
gratuitous as it is certainly premature. 

The vastness of the umverse is also, if we come to 
reflect, of no special significance. There is no more 
reason for man to feel “ humble ” because the world of 
stars and galaxies is so much bigger than he is, than for 
him to feel exalted because he himself is so much bigger 
than the world of atoms and electrons These are 
matters merely of size, and size m itself is unimportant. 

Our standards of measurement are arbitrary, and 
relative to ourselves We are five or six feet high, so 
we consider a thousand miles a long distance, a 
thousandth of an inch a short distance. We five about 
sixty or seventy years, so we regard a thousand years as 
a long time and a second as a short time. But nature 
knows nothing of our standards of large and small, long 
and short She can work as easily on the scale of the 
stars, or on the scale of the electrons, or on the scale of 
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teixestrial life winch lies about irudway between, 
^id there is no “ supenority ” or “ inferionty ” in one 
M'the other. It is a kind of cosmic snobbery to expect 
to feel “ humble ” in the presence of astronomical 
^^nensions merely because they are big ; like the vulgar- 
twtl of the guide who asks us to admire a marble table 
|>ccause it is the largest m the world, or a picture because 
it cost an impressive sum. 

But what is significant is Mind Not humihty be- 
cause our planet is but a speck of dust, and our bodies 
Mifinitesimal m relation to the cosmic vastness, but 
rather a pride and an exaltation that our minds tran- 
^nd it — ^this may justly be our demeanour. More 
wonderful than the heavens seen through a telescope is 
the eye and brain that sees them ” 

But what to me is Alpha Gemini ? 

' Why shouldT follow where the comets go ? 

The firmament of Mind is just as high. 

And m its spaces brighter planets show 
Than any the astronomer can know, 

And secrets deeper than infimty 

Consider again our picture of the world about us, m 
Its various aspects How far is that picture rehable 
What does it omit ? What conclusions can be drawn 

Accepting the objective reahty of the universe, still 
the question arises, how far, if at aH, the presentation 
given by science can be trusted. The scientific theones 
of to-day differ greatly from those of a century ago ; no 
one doubts that the theones of a century hence are 
hkely to differ greatly from those of to-day ; how then 
can we put faith m any of them ? 
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But It would be false to say that all is flux and nothing 
established The discoveries m physics and in biology 
which stand, and seem likely to stand, are many. 
Sometimes, no doubt, a hypothesis has been proclahned 
as a fact prematurely. Sometimes mistakes have been 
made m experiments or in deduction Sometimes per- 
fected mstruments have enabled old observations to be 
superseded by better ones, and earher theories have had 
to be revised It may be that discoveries m the future 
will show that the structure of the atom is different 
from what is now supposed, or that the measurements 
put forward by the astronomers of to-day are ten 
times too large or ten times too small — or perhaps 
a thousand times. Nevertlieless the general picture 
remains 

The conclusions of science are tested, every day and 
on every hand, in their practical apphcations — m 
mechamcs, commumcations, manufacture, agriculture, 
medicine. Everywhere they stand the test In the 
mam and as far as they go, we are bound to accept them 
as vahd 

How far do they go 

On the physical side science has brought us a long 
way The revelation of the inner structure of matter 
may be counted as the most marvellous achievement 
yet, in the material sphere, of the mind and hand of 
man From the object to the molecule, from the 
molecule to the atom, from the atom to the electron, the 
explorers have- pushed far into the secret of nature. 
But they have not brought us all the way. They know 
well that the heart of the secret hes farther stiU. 

Whitehead tells us that, smce there is motion every- 
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itee, everything must be an event. “ The event ”, he 
iiys, ** is the unit of things, real,” “ For physics ”, he 
again, “ the thing itself is what it does ” Matter 
defines as “ group-agitation ”, and nature as “a 
Ibeatre for the interrelations of activities.” Other ' 
pllilosophers have said the same; the umverse is a 
process, and the process constitutes its reahty. But can 
we find satisfaction there ? One cannot help thinkmg 
that if you get rid of everything except a happening, 
there can be no happening either. Confucius said, 
“To know what we know, and know what we 
do not know, that is wisdom ” Better to admit that 
here we reach the point where — as yet— we do not 
know. 

On the psychical side science has gone much less far. 
Our knowledge of life and mmd seems to be now at 
about the same stage as was man’s knowledge of matter 
three or four centuries ago Psychology is still awaitmg 
its Galileo and its Newton. The key-science of electro- 
biology is still in its mfancy. Physiologists have just 
begun merely to time and to measure the electric 
impulses along the nerve channels. 

Only quite recently has it been recogmzed that the 
psychical and the physical elements in hving orgamsms 
are not distinct and separated, one here one there, but 
that they are inseparably interfused throughout. And 
we have not even begun to guess how this comes about 
— ^not even in relation to our own minds. Sir Charles 
Sherrington, the eminent physiologist, has felt con- 
strained to say: “Strictly we have to regard the 
relation of mmd to brain as stiU not merely unsolved, 
but still devoid of a basis of its very ' beginning ” 

In psychics, far sooner than in physics, we reach the 
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point where Confucius bids us say “ we do not 
know ” ^ 

The one sure conclusion that we can draw from our 
picture of the various aspects of the universe is the 
negative conclusion, that that picture must be incom- 
plete. These aspects cannot be all The umverse, as 
we see it, cannot be a “ closed system ” , it is obviously 
not self-created; it does not explain itself. Whatever 
IS doubtful, this at least is as near certamty as thought 
can reach — ^that there must be something else 
We have spoken of three aspects of the world about 
us ; but that is an arrangement merely for convenience 
of discussion, and not ansmg out of the nature of 
thmgs There may well be a fourth aspect — a fifth — 
others beyond Primitive man was altogether unaware 
of the aspect of the world which physical science has 
revealed ; for him it did not exist. Civihzed man per- 
ceives it And he has gone further; he apprehends, 
though still only dimly, the next, the psychic 

^ The speculation may be hazarded that some day the dis- 
tmction between life and mmd may be ehmmated It has been 
usual to suppose the course of evolution to have been from 
primal matter, which was neither hvmg nor conscious, to matter 
endowed with life but not with consciousness, and finally to 
matter endowed with both The so-called “ vegetable long- 
dom ” is m the second class, the “ animal kmgdom ” m the 
third But is this more than an assumption ? Is it not possible 
that, if the simplest organic cell has — as Sir Arthur Thomson 
beheved — some degree of mentality (that is of awareness, power 
of choice and wiU) — ^this is itself the factor that makes it alive 
“‘Mmd’ or ‘sentience’,” he says,“ is probably conterminous 
with life Itself” We should then not need to assume two 
mystenes, m addition to the existence of matter — one some 
“ vital element ”, or Bergson’s elan vital, the other a subsequent 
accession of consciousness There would only be mentahty 
As soon as, m some way, mentality is added to matter, and not 
imtil then, it becomes organic and hvmg 
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<wpect Why should we doubt that there are others 

as well'? 

, It is often said that the human mind is so constituted 
, that, if such aspects indeed existed, it would never be 
able to perceive them. A man goes into his hbrary 
followed by his dog ; the dog will be aware of the books ; 
it can see the volumes, smell them, touch them ; but by 
no possibility can the mind of the dog understand the 
contents, say, of the Encydopcedia Bntanmca. It is 
commonly assumed that it must be the same with the 
fflind of man and the true nature and ultimate meamng 
of the universe. And of course it may be so Con- 
sidering the ori^n of man from the lower orgamsms and 
the way in which his mmd has been evolved, it would 
be surprising if it were not so. Nevertheless it may not 
be so. 

To primitive man such matters as the microbe, the 
electron, radiation, the quantum, or the concepts of 
higher mathematics would have seemed altogether 
beyond the limits of human comprehension Yet they 
have proved to be within them. 

' It IS possible that even now we may be close to some 
bnlhant discovery m psychics which wdl brmg a 
number of phenomena, not yet understood — such as 
telepathy, hypnotism, water-divming perhaps, and the 
methods of commumcation between msects — into then- 
places in an ordered scheme Experimental psycho- 
logy is eagerly seeking a theory of the nature of con- 
sciousness which can be estabhshed empirically 

By dint of trymg, scientists may once more hit upon 
some sudden simplification : as Copernicus did when all 
the apparent motions of the sun and planets, which 
seemed so intncate and confused, were brought into 
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order and harmony by his discovery of the actual 
movement of the earth; or Newton and Emstein when 
they presented the theories of gravitation and relativity; 
or J J. Thomson and Rutherford, when the discovery 
of the electron revealed the common pnnciple under- 
lying the diversity of the chemical elements ; or Darwin, 
with the origin of species ; or Pasteur, when he proved 
the similar bacterial causes of many different and 
mysterious diseases If that should come about, then 
man will at last be able to trace the whole course of 
development, from the simplest elementary stuff to the 
highest manifestations of mmd — “ the evolution of gas 
into genius ” Speculation may go yet further, and 
envisage the discovery of other umverses than ours, 
with radiations of a different land, waves of a different 
speed, of which we are now completely unconscious ; 
just as a wireless receiver tuned to one wave-length is 
completely unaffected by a broadcast on another wave- 
length 

Who can foresee whether, in the passage of the ages, 
these realms also, if such there be, may not be brought 
withm the cogmzance of man ^ Heibert Spencer made 
a division between the known, the unknown and the 
unknowable But whether there is an unknowable is 
itself among the unknown 

However that may be, certam it is that, m our present 
age, we are far short of such knowledge as this We 
must base our tlunking upon whatever knowledge we 
have, hoping to enlarge it as discovery expands. Mean- 
while the one point of certainty is its incompleteness. 
The one tiling we know for sure is the fact of our 
Ignorance. There must be something else. 

To this point, then, science has brouglit us Not 
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'pbcwsanly to a dead end^ but rather to a region where 
broad road we have been following dwindles to a 
pith, and the path fades into faint tracks, winch seem 
fo lead towards a new terntory, vast and unexplored, 
^that lies ahead of us. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

ANCIENT CREEDS AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE 

Of the great rehgions of mankind — ^those that count 
their adherents in tens or m hundreds of miihons — ^the 
youngest, Islam, was founded thirteen centuries ago; 
the oldest, Hinduism and Shintoism, were founded 
several thousand years ago; the others — Christiamty, 
Buddhism, Confuciamsm, Judaism — at receding periods 
between. The world as we see it in this age is very 
different from the world as it was seen m any of those 
times 

First, the reign of law in physical nature has been 
recogmzed In the realm of matter at least — ^whatever 
dispute there may stiU be as to the realm of mind — ^it is 
estabhshed that effects follow -causes uniformly and 
with certainty. “ Nature never breaks her own law,” 
said Leonardo da Vinci ; “ nature is constramed by the 
order of her own law which hves and works within 
her.” 

Secondly, the method of evolution is seen to be 
fundamental in the umverse The cosmos is a process. 
It IS “ act rather than fact.” Growth, not sudden 
creation, is the key to its history. 

Thirdly, although the size of tihe universe is of no 
special sigmficance in relation to human hfe^ it must 
have significance in relation to our idea of Deity 
“ The heavens ”, said Hazhtt, “ have gone farther off 
and become astronomical” Our telescopes havmg 
revealed to us a umverse five hundred imUion hght-years 
across, with the probabihty of further immense 
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distances beyond, this cannot fail to affect the concep- 
tion of a Deity who shall be present everywhere and 
always and yet be “ personal” 

In these matters, modern ideas clash v/ith all the 
ancient creeds; except, indeed, Confucianism, that 
being a system of ethics rather than a theology or 
cosmogony. There is, however, another side In 
certain other matters modern ideas tend to confirm 
fundamental featuies m the old bchefs 
Science, having emerged from the matenahstic, self- 
sufficient phase of the mneteenth century, now recog- 
nizes the incompleteness of its own presentation Since 
It recognizes that there must be “ something else ” it 
gives room for Deity. Indeed, m so far as it accepts, 
and emphasizes, the principle of causahty, and in so 
far as it perceives that the umverse, as we see it, cannot 
be self-caused, science leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that there must be a causal factor not comprised within 
our view of the umverse. If this be Deity, then science 
has made atheism impossible ^ 

^ Mr. Bertrand Russell rejects this view He says “ To infer 
a Creator is to infer a cause, and causal inferences are only 
admissible in science when they pioceed from observed causal 
laws Creation out of nothing is an occurrence winch has not 
been observed There is, therefore, no better reason to suppose 
that the world was caused by a Creator than to suppose that it 
was uncaused, either equally contradicts the causal laws that 
we can observe ” This argument is open to question It is 
true that we can arrive at a causal law only from observation 
But once such a law has been estabhshed, we can make inferences 
from^ It that will extend beyond the range of observation 
Creation out of nothing cannot be observed, and it also cannot 
be inferred from causal laws established by observation Crea- 
tion by some agency, not comprised m the cosmos as we perceive 
It, also cannot be observed , but, unhke the other, it can be inferred 
from causal laws that have been established by observatidn 
It may be said in reply that, if the umverse we perceive is to 
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“ A little philosophy”, as Bacon said, “ incHneih 
nund to atheism, but depth in plulosopliy bnngcth 
men’s nunds about to religion ” 

We can see how all iiiese things, taken together — 
some working one way, some the other — guc rise to 
the confusion of our times TIic disagreements of 
modern knowledge with the old religions, intermingled 


be regal ded as the effect of causes, for the reason that cverv thing 
IS the effect of causes, then the Creator must also be an effect of 
causes, and those the effects of other causes, and so ad wfimtum 
To this there is no answer We come to the problem of the 
existence of anything, and that we arc unable even to approach 
But it does not follow from this impotence tliat we arc piccludcd 
from saying that tlie phase of existence which we arc able to 
perceive, namely the universe of which we arc part, is not self- 
contained and self-caused, and therefore must be caused 
otherwise ' 
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'With the agreemerits, are the main cause of the confu- 
sion. If there were disagreements only, the position 
would be clearer. The intelligence of mankind would 
be bound, sooner or later and at whatever cost m 
, turmoil and conflict, to discard the earliei beliefs 
altogether and to start afresh. But since there are 
agreements, and on points winch are of the very essence 
of the matter, there cannot be any such simple clearance. 

The ancient creeds do m fact retain their vitahty all 
over the world. And each of them commands a great 
body of orthodox adherents, who go much further than 
preserving the doctrmes on which there is agreement, 
who insist that the creed must be accepted as a whole, 
and, as nearly as may be, in its original form. The 
very fact, they say, that part has been justified by 
modern science, is a reason why the whole must be 
preserved and cherished If not — so runs the argu- 
ment — ^if once the authority for any part were admitted 
to be invalid, no authority would remain for any other 
part. Surrender anything and you lose everything 
Therefore those elements m the ancient religions winch 
present-day knowledge has shown to be incredible are 
tenaciously defended They still form part of the daily 
presentation of the creeds by the orgamzed churches 
So the confusion of our age persists 

/ 

This state of things, continuing decade after decade 
and generation after generation, causes immense 
mischief m many ways 

MiUions of people, grouped, usually by heredity, in 
different rehgious organizations, stand separate from 
each other; they feel themselves to be morally apart, 
ahenated, sometimes antagomstic Where different 
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religions exist side by side in the same country or in 
neighbouring countries, there is often continuous 
friction, culminating sometimes m outbursts of fero- 
cious violence Worst, perhaps, among all the shame- 
ful episodes in human history may be counted the 
so-called “wars of rehgion'’ For centuries men 
massacred each other m the cause of their Faith. 
Those wars are over, but the animosity that instigated 
them is not dead 

In India, for example, the antagonism between 
Hindus and Mohammedans is often intense It makes 
far more difficult the problems, formidable enough 
already, of the government of the Indian Empire. It is 
a constant hindrance to the moral and material progress 
of the Indian peoples Occasionally it flames up m 
fierce communal conflict.^ 

^ For example, the report of a Government Commission 
describes the notmg that took place in Cawnpore, m March 
1931 In the comse of a demonstration, “ Hindus and Muslims 
came to blows This developed into a not of unprecedented 
violence and peculiar atrocity, which spread with unexpected 
rapidity through the whole city and even beyond it Murders, 

‘ arson and looting were wide-spread for three days, before the 
notmg was defimtely brought under control Afterwards it 
subsided gradually The loss of life and property was great 
The number of venfied deaths was 300, but the death-roll is 
known to have been larger and was probably betw'een four and 
five hundred A large number of temples and mosques were 
desecrated or burnt or destroyed, and a very large number of 
houses were burnt and pillaged ” Although this outbreak was 
exceptional in Its violence and duration, it is by no means unique 
Nor are such conflicts unknown, though on a smaller scale, 
even in Ireland to-day In July 1935 fightmg broke out in 
Belfast between Catholics and Protestants and contmued for a 
w'eek Five persons were killed, some hundreds suffered from 
gunshot wounds and other injunes, sixty-two houses were 
burnt or wiecked, and over 1,600 people were for a time 
rendered homeless 
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The differences between religions are looked upon 
as absolute and permanent Indeed, if the distinctive 
beliefs, in their orthodox presentation, are sincerely 
held and acted upon, this divergence is inevitable ; and 
it must continue indefinitely. 

I recall that a few years ago the head of one of the 
principal Christian communities m Jerusalem made 
this observation to an official of the Palestine 
Goveniment, who invited him to co-operate with 
the leaders of the other religions : “ How can those,” 
he said, “ whose doctnnes are inspired by the direct 
commands of God come to any agreement with 
those whose doctrines do not lest upon that 
foundation ? ” 

It is held by almost everyone that these differences, 
these mcompatibihties, are facts m the world situation 
which must be accepted as defimte and unchangeable 
There is no expectation that any one among the rival 
creeds, in the form now presented, will be recognized as 
true by the adherents of the others, and become, within 
any future that can be foreseen, the single faith of all ’ 
mankind So the world, it is held, must shape itself as 
best it can on the assumption that these are given facts 
For all time there must be Hmdus and Mohammedans, 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Buddlnsts — each holding, 
whether by conviction or by loyalty of inheritance, a 
specific rehgious creed, m the form, more or less, m 
which it was promulgated centuries or millenmums 
ago , each practising its own special observances, with 
the same differences m doctrine and presentation, as 
now, each remaimng intellectually separate from the 
rest Enhghtened opinion, it is thought, may perhaps 
secure a mutual toleration Where it fails, govem- 
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meiits may succeed in quietemng passions, or, in the 
last resoit, m imposing peace by force. But that is the 
utmost that can be hoped. 

The divisions themselves are to be accepted as funda- 
mental Always, as now, there must be people in 
different places, or hving side by side in the same place, 
who profess rehgious faiths that are diverse, and in 
some respects contradictory It is right — ^say those 
who hold this view — or if not right, it is certainly 
inevitable, that the same doctrine should be regarded 
as true m Mecca and untrue in Rome ; that the record 
of some event should, m a church, be accepted as 
histone, and, in a synagogue, be rejected as false; that 
a behef such as the transmigration of souls may 
properly be held in Asia to correspond with the facts 
of the universe, and m Europe or Amenca to be a 
baseless speculation 

So long as this pnnciple prevails, the mmd of 
man must remain bewildered and human society 
chaotic 

If the crystalhzmg of the ancient creeds has harmful 
effects through making their estrangement perpetual, it 
has effects no less harmful upon each commumty 
internally. 

Morahty ought not to be static As the generations 
-and the centuries pass, the ethical code of mankind 
should evolve It should change with experience, with 
discoveries, with changes of environment, with the 
development of ideas. But so. far as a code of conduct 
IS presenbed by a religion, and so far as the rehgion is 
ngid and unchangeable, tlus process is inhibited 
Rules ordained, once for all, by a supernatural power, 
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f ■; 

be altered by any lower, or later, authority 
^rttndamentalism stops the evolution of morals Yet 
I" file evoluuon of morals is .vital to the welfare of 

f mankind 

^ The fixed authority of an ancient creed may have 
f- disastrous effects also upon the government of States. 

' It has supported the doctrine of the “ Divine Right 
of Kings’ and must bear responsibihty for all tlie 
evil consequences of that doctrine in the history of 
Europe. 

The doctrine of Divine Right is often held to give 
i siQiematural autliority to priesthoods as well as to 
^ Kings. It is the parent of clencah'sm. And clei icahsm, 

, as history shows, has ever been one of the chief lun- 
drances to social progress. It hampers the natural 
impulses of men to stnve for their own welfare 
- Under such influence, rehgion may well become, as 
‘ Marx desenbed it “ opium for the people” To 
; counter it, anti-clencahsm arises Bitter controversies 
. are waged, which sometimes and in some countries 
. dominate politicaf_thought and action for years or 
even generations, cutting across normal movements for 
^social progress France and Italy have given examples 
in the nineteenth century, Russia, Spam and Mexico in 
the twentieth. This is an mgredient in the confusion 
of the modern world. 

Again, the old orthodoxies carry forward into our 
own times some behefs, habits of mind, customs, prm- 
ciples of education, which are clearly harmful to the 
well-being of man. They hmder him from benefiting 
by the fruits of his own expenence Regard epidemics 
as the mystenous work of God and they will continue 
Trace their origin to bactenal infection, and take 
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precautions against it, and the epidemics will be 
stopped 

Almost all the eastern religions foster a spirit of 
fatalism The very word “ Islam ” means “ submis- 
sion to the will of God ” Hinduism and Buddlusm 
regard the world either as illusion, or as something 
evil, or at best worthless They urge spiritual detach- 
ment, rather than effort for betterment, as the way of 
salvation The Buddha declared, “ I teach only one 
thing, suffering and emancipation from suffering”; 
and the Dhammapada says. “ There is no miseiy hke 
existence.” “ The Hindu religion in its higher forms,” 
says Di Edwyii Sevan, “ taught men rather to emanci- 
pate themselves in spint from a world which w'as incur- 
ably unsatisfactory than attempt to make the actual 
world different In its lower forms it even incor- 
porated in itself those very customs w'hich destroyed 
the vitality of the race at its root So far fiom dispos- 
ing men to change them, it made it almost impossibly 
hard to do so It made the attempt appeal dreadful 
impiety ” Under such teachmg, disease, famine, flood, 
banditry, had a favourable environment. The eastern 
cieeds have helped to perpetuate the very evils tlie 
existence of which was the reason for their detachment. 

Christiamty also has often been ready to sacrifice 
this world to the next. It has often “ msisted on the 
fundamental antagomsm of the inner to the outer hfe, 
and made the perfection of tlie spirit depend on the 
mortification of the flesh ” From time to tune it has 
developed a Puritanism which, passing beyond a fine 
seriousness and noble self-disciplme, has expanded 
beyond all bounds the sense of sm and excluded all 
joy ' " 
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The Puritan through Life’s sweet garden goes 
To pluck the thorn and cast away the rose 

Judaism, again, wherever it has emphasized the doc- 
trine of the verbal inspiration of the Pentateuch, and 
has found an absolute rule of hfe m its interpretation 
by the scribes and the rabbinical schools, has developed 
a restricted and unbalanced system of education , this 
m turn has tended to produce among the orthodox a 
narrow, fonnalistic type of mind. 

AU the religious creeds have used their authority — 
not always and every^'here, but frequently and in most 
places, and especially in the East — ^to the detriment of 
women. They have hnuted the freedom of one-half of 
the human race ; they have lessened the respect of men 
for women and of women for themselves, and have 
constricted their hves. In India, again, the caste 
system, vehemently defended in the name of rehgion, 
has degraded, in the course of centuries, thousands 
of milhons of people, child marriage, similarly de- . 
fended, has caused distress and deterioration beyond 
measure 

Cast a glance over past history and contemporary 
conditions Take all these factors into account Try 
to estimate how much demal of happiness, how much 
physical suffenng and mental misery, how much avoid- 
able destitution, disease and death, have been due, in 
all the countnes of the world, to the dead hand of 
dogma Who shall find a statistic that could count 
that total 

Even this is not all The founders of most of the 
ancient creeds (all except Buddlusm and Confuciamsm) 
assumed, as a matter of course, arbitrary intervention 
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by supernatural powers in liuman affairs They had 
not reached the majesty of the conception of immutable 
law, of effect following causes with certainty and always. 

The Greek rehgion, as Homer described it, supposed 
a constant interference by gods m tlie course of events. 
Dreams are sent to lead men to take this action or that ; 
defeated warriors are wafted away in a cloud; men’s 
fate is determined, not by the results of their own 
characters and deeds, but by the favour or ennnty of 
rival gods and goddesses If we read the epics, not as 
poetry but as expressing a view of hfe, they profoundly 
offend our sense of justice. 

Greek mythology survives in the world of to-day only 
as poetry, and not as a philosophy, but ideas not dis- 
similar are interwoven in the ancient creeds that still 
influence the conduct of mankind The Book of Job, 
for example, is commonly regarded as one of the 
highest expressions of rehgious feehng But if one looks 
beyond the unsurpassed beauty of its diction and the 
spirituahty of its yearmng for God, it may be seen that, 
in essence, the Book of Job assumes that man is but 
the pla3^hmg of Deity There is no behef that the 
world IS animated by a spirit of justice Virtue may 
issue m disaster equally with vice, and the majesty of 
God wiU justify either Such a doctrme cuts at the 
root all strivmg to reach welfare by ordered effort It 
undemnnes morals It leaves a stoic fatahsm as the 
only recourse To sap the behef in the reign of law m 
the spiritual world, to imagme arbitrary intervention 
between normal cause and effect, is not, as is often 
represented, to provide a sound foundation for ethics 
On the contrary, it would rob ethics of any rational 
basis, and would dissolve moral philosophy in theology 
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The mischiefs are many that must be laid to the 
account of an uncritical devotion to ancient dogmas 
now known to be incredible. One still remains to be 
recalled. It is the greatest mischief of aU. It is the 
harm done to religion itself. 

The world does mdeed urgently need rehgion Men 
will not hve like beasts of the field, intent only on 
material things and physical satisfactions A spiritual 
strivmg is innate. The intellectual conviction that the 
universe we perceive is not all, leaves us with a sense 
of void. We have been asked to beheve many mcred- 
ible thmgs, but that there is nothmg to be beheved 
would be the most incredible of all 

And religion has been, all through the ages, a chief 
bulwark of morals. It is “a disciphne as well as a 
faith*’. It is “ morality touched by emotion Were 
rehgion to disappear as a factor m the life of mankind, 
fhc' whole structure of morahty would tremble and 
sway. 

Imagine for a moment that all the rehgious organiza- 
tions were to dissolve; that all the rehgious edifices 
were to be closed, and all the priests and mimsters of 
the creeds were to cease their labours. Mankind would 
be the poorer. There has been gathered during the 
centuries a great treasure, through the fives and teach- 
ings of the founders of faiths, of the prophets and the 
poets, the saints and the sages, which is a precious 
heritage of the modem world. It would be a disastei 
for mankind were that treasure to be dissipated and 
lost. 

Yet we may clearly see, if we look at the actual 
conditions around us, that there is a trend that way 
And the danger is due, not only to declared enemies 
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but to some among the most devoted and faithful 
guardians. “ Rehgion is dechmng”, as has been well 
said, “ for the very simple reason that all religions are 
full of obsolete science of various kinds; especially 
obsolete cosmology and obsolete psychology.” Their 
defenders, if they be orthodox, insist that they shall so 
remain Few would hold nowadays the extreme doc- 
trine of Tertulhan — “ Credo quia impossibile”, “ I 
beheve for the very reason that it is impossible ” ; but 
many still say, “ I beheve although it is impossible ” 
So there is presented to miUions of upright men and 
women, in all countries and of all rehgious commum- 
ties, a formidable dilemma, a tragic choice Either 
they must reject the defimte rehgious behefs, and dis- 
card the helpful rehgious commumon, that are at hand ; 
or else they must acquiesce in at least some doctrines 
and dogmas, which mtellect tells them are untrue, and 
experience shows to be harmful. From this dilemma 
there constantly arises an acute mental conflict In an 
agony of spint, the mind wrestles with the choice — a 
choice between that which it has been taught in child- 
hood to beheve, which it thinks it should beheve, 
which it may, to its very centre, intensely long to 
beheve, and, on the other hand, that which it finds, in 
honesty, it can m fact beheve From this conflUct 
many emerge on the side of doctrinal conviction, per- 
haps with a firmer faith. Many emerge on the side of 
negation But very many never reach a deJ&mte issue 
at all , they wander all their hves, confused and waver- 
ing, vaguely complaimng that nowadays one does not 
know what to beheve ” 

So the modem world tends to fall back into formal- 
ism, reciting, with indifference, ancient rituals, emptied 
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of mucli of their meaning. This is why it is — ^we may 
clearly see — ^that the traditional rehgions often do not 
grip. This is why there is the divorce between religion 
and daily life, and one mam reason why the contem- 
porary world IS bewildered and restless 
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INTUITION, MYSTICISM, MIRACLES 

We are seeking possible lines of further advance; and 
we must next ask ourselves whether there may not be 
some other way of progress altogether, some way quite 
different from the laborious method which takes scien- 
tific knowledge as its starting-point and leason as its 
instrument When the paths of sense-perception and 
inductive reasomng fade away, can we not reach the 
regions that he beyond by a direct flight of mmd or 
spirit May not mystic vision and intuition bnng us 
straight to where we wish to be ? 

The founders and prophets of the great Faiths have 
proclaimed the reahty of personal communion with the 
Divme Samts and mystics of every creed have pro- 
clamied it All over the world sects have been 
founded, practices have been devised, in the hope of 
finding apt ways to catch the gleam of heavenly 
radiance 

Among the Hindus the system of Yoga is ancient 
and wide-spread. The Buddhists have their Dhyana, 
the Moslems Sufism, the Jews Cabahsm, the Christians 
various forms of mysticism Tens of thousands of 
men and women, scattered through the ages and over 
the world, have felt a certainty that they, individually, 
have held commumon with the Spmt tliat ammates 
- the umverse Many among them have told us of 
intimations coming in the silence, hke a voice speaking 
— sometimes vaguely, as a music , sometimes defimtely, 
giving guidance, answermg prayers or questions And 
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sometimes there have been visions of mefiable bhss, 
sudden illuminations from the Divine ^ 

Far short of this mystic intensity, there is the normal 
process of the mind which is called mtuition It is 
akm to instmct. Psychologists tell us that it is in the 
region of the subconscious “ Every anmial, Man m- 
cluded”, says a contemporary wnter, “ possesses two 
sets of mental activity * the one instmctive, automatic, 
innate, the other intelhgent, plastic and acquired 
These two activities are always blended They may 
differ immensely in degrees of development, but they 
never completely separate from each other. The 
insect mind and the human mind differ mamly m the 
development of these two factors . The Insect, 
though predominantly mstmetive, possesses also ghm- 
menngs of reason . Though the life of Man is so 
filled with rational judgement, yet underneath are 
those pnnutive mstincts ” 

Intuition is, indeed, the basis of aU human thought 
and action. The mfanfs impulse to movement, to 
speech, IS mtuitive. Self-preservation, hunger, sex— all 
the primary impulses, are mtuitive So are the emotion 
of sympathy, which hes at the base of ethics, and the 
sense of beauty, from which springs art 

There is a tendency among some thinkers of the 
present day to exalt mtuition and to depreciate intellect. 
It is partly the outcome of the recent discoveries m 
psychology of Freud and his school It comes partly 

Accounts of such experiences by Enghshmen in our own 
day have been given by Lord Conway bf Allington in his 
book, A Pilgrint’s Quest for the Divine, and by Sir Francis 
Younghusband m A Ventuie of JFaith The Oxford Umup 
Movement is partly based upon a belief in “ guidance ” of 
that character 
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from the teachings in philosophy of Nietzsche, Bergson 
and Croce Pohtical movements m Gennany and Italy, 
drawing their ideas largely from those teaclnngs, have 
brought this tendency into the world of practical affairs, 
and have given it a powerful influence in the shaping 
of events The miportance it has gained in politics 
confers on the principle of mtmtion an added prestige. 
We see all around us what has been called “ the retreat 
from Reason ’’ 

This is a matter which affects rehgion, morals, 
pohtics — everything It is essential to examine it 

- closely 

Do our normal intuitive thoughts and actions come 
to us out of the spiritual nature of man*? Do they 
come with an authority supenor to any which intellect 
can confer'? Are they the seat of a conscience, 
divmely implanted, winch, if we would only hsten 
to It, would be an mfalhble guide to right and 
wrong *? 

Or aie they no more than part of our physical 
inheritance from the long development of organic life ; 
nothing more than the mstmct of the amoeba developed 
and elaborated , not supenor to reason, but merely the 
outcome of an earher, pre-rational stage of evolution *? 

When we pass from normal mtuition to what are 
claimed to be mystical revelations, the problem takes a 
somewhat different shape If these are mdeed super- 
natural messages, their authority must be absolute 
But are they real messages, objective, commg truly 
from the Somethmg-else which is other than the world 
of our perception? Or are they only ideas coming 
from within, subjective, nothing more than a trick of 
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the brain ? Or are some m the one class, some in the 
other? And, if so, how are we to judge which is 
which? 

Science will not exclude the possibihty of authentic 
messages from without. Cautious in accepting or 
rejecting theories within her own recognized domain, 
she will be even more cautious before rejecting, as well 
as before acceptmg, theones which relate to the vast 
region that hes, as yet, outside. 

The fact that mystics and ascetics are sometimes of 
neurotic temperament, and often receive their impres- 
sions when their bodies have been brought into a state 
which IS more or less abnormal, need not involve a 
negative conclusion. Wilham James, who did more 
than anyone to explore this region in a scientific spuit, 
is clear on this point. He says, in his classic work. 
The Varieties of Religious Experience' “ If there were 
such a thing as inspiration from a higher realm, it 
might well be that the neurotic temperament would 
furmsh the chief condition of the requisite receptivity.” 
And again : “ Just as our primary wide-awake con- 
sciousness throws open our senses to the touch of 
things material, so it is logically conceivable that if 
there he higher spiritual agencies that can directly 
touch us, the psychological condition of their doing so 
might be our possession of a subconscious region which 
alone should yield access to them The hubbub of 
the waking life might close a door which in the dreamy 
Sublmunal might remam ajar or open.” Or as 
Bernard Shaw puts it in his Saint Joan . 

“ Joan I hear voices telhng me what to do They 
come from God. 

“ Robert They come from your imagination 
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History is full of the records of prophets proclauning 
a holy mission who have been judged by their con- 
temporaries, or by succeeding generations, to have 
been false prophets. There may be, not only 
conscious deception preying upon credulity, but 
any degree of delusion, up to insanity and rehgious 
mama^ 

Besides, if intuition, or instinct, were regarded as pos- 
sessing absolute authority, its earhest expressions would 
have become permanent. We should still be in the 
stage of pnmitive animism, seemg spirits in the streams 
and the trees, phantom terrors in the jungle, gods in the 
sun and the moon. We should still be in the stage of ' 
augurs and medicme-men, shaping our actions by por- 
tents and magic. And we might still be m the stage 
of the horrible. For if rehgious imagmation gave 
Apollo and Athene to the Greeks, it also gave Moloch 
to the peoples of Western Asia, and their bloodthirsty 
divimties to the Maya. Dr, Otto, in his well-known 
work, The Idea of the Holy, says that “ the ‘ fearful ’ 
and horrible, and even at times the revoltmg and the 
loathsome”, are a primitive expression of rehgion, 
which is “ qmte natural” This, he says, “ is later 
more and more felt to be inadequate, until it is finally 
altogether discarded as ‘ unworthy ’ ” But if the 
intuitive rehgious sense is to be regarded as possessmg 
absolute authority, how, when once a practice has 
been adopted, can there ever be a “ discarding ” ? 
Must men wait for some new and different intuition ? 

1 In Jerusalem, m 1920, I was told that there were at that 
time three men each pubhcly proclaimmg himself to be the 
Messiah The people of the city were so accustomed to such 
occurrences that no mterest was aroused 
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And if it comes, how are they to judge between the 
authority of the new and of the old ? 

Amid much that may be doubtful this at least is 
certain, that a claim to revelation, inspiration, mystic 
communion, is not to be accepted meiely for the 
reason that it has been made. 

So also with regard to the intuitions in the province 
of morals, which we temY'the dictates of conscience. 
Conscience may err. 

We may open the pages of history almost haphazard 
and we shall find numberless instances of deeds done 
by excellent men from the most conscientious motives 
which later times have unammously condemned as acts 
of cruel persecution or ruthless barbarism Every 
persecution spnngs from conscience Further, one 
tuan’s conscience will give direction in one way. Ins 
neighbour’s m the opposite. One man will be a “ con- 
scientious olyector”, even to the death, agamst some 
law or custom which another accepts as obviously right 
If It were true that there is a natural instinct, implanted 
in every human bemg, which is an independent and 
infallible guide to right and wrong, then mankind 
would always have been, and would be now, of one 
mind on every question of right conduct Obviously 
no such unammity exists, or has ever existed So it is 
clear that the fact that a man holds, however sincerely 
and tenaciously, that this is a right thing for me to 
do”, does not of itself make it so. It is clear also that 
niysticism, as Wilham James says, “ is too private, 
nnd also too various, m its utterances to be able to 
claim a umversal authority ” The modem world, 
seeking a foundation for behef, cannot find it in a 
Simple acceptance of any and every, mystic experience, 
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or of the dictates of individual consciences There 
must be some test of authenticity, some criterion of 
judgement Where can it be found ? 

In earlier ages force was often the simple test. A 
faith was estabhshed by the crude method of suppress- 
ing the unbehevers When it had become supreme, it 
was thereby proved to be divine But in the modern 
world you cannot kiU the imbclicver, nor c\ cn silence 
him And as the nations come more closely into touch 
it IS reahzed that the infidelity which would have to be 
suppressed in one place may be the orthodoxy which 
would be the suppressor in another. Whatever else 
may be the test, force is not. 

In earher tunes, again, the seal of revelation was seen 
in “ signs and wonders”, in miracles 
The word “ miracle ”, as ordinarily used, includes at 
least four different kinds of events, and it is important 
to distinguish between them It may mean an event 
which is definitely contrary to the known order of 
nature, such as one material substance being changed 
into another chemically different, or a stone statue 
bending its head or giving utterance to w'ords Or, 
secondly, it may mean an event winch m appearance is 
contrary to the order of nature, but which m fact may 
not be so , such as the cure of an illness under tlie stress 
of emotion or shock, or through influences emanatmg 
from another person. Thirdly, an event which is 
normal m itself may be regarded as a miracle because 
of abnormal circumstances in which it takes place; 
for example, the breaking of a drought following a 
prayer for ram And fourthly, the term is used of 
occurrences which are represented as not bemg m the 
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|)liysipal sphere at all, such as “messages from outside’*, 

orappantions, 

^ It is this fourth class of cases that we have been con- 
airing, and the question now is whethei they can be 
“^dated by any of the other three, whether “ signs 
* and wonders ” authenticate revelation. 

Anyone who holds that the principle of the uni- 
' fonnity of nature has been conclusively estabhshed by 
sdence — at least in the material sphere — will need 
evidence that is quite incontrovertible before he accepts 
as true the account of any exception to that principle 
As an illustration . it is stated m the Old Testament (in 
the seventh chapter of the Book of Exodus) that, m 
dbedience to a divine command, “ Aaron cast down his 
rod before Pharaoh, andTt became a serpent.” The 
r^der IS intended to beheve that “ a rod”, that is a 
of wood, which if examined would have been 
^Ound to have had the ordinary quahties of wood- 
fitee, was suddenly changed into an animars bod3'' 
wth the skeleton, the organs, the muscles and the skin 
of a reptile. Incontrovertible evidence that this aclu- 
afly occurred is not forthconung In the sacred books 
and saintly records of ahnost all the lehgions there are 
nmny accounts of miracles, more or less of the same 
kind. When it is said that the old orthodoxies require 
hehrf in some things that are incredible, the question 
IS often asked whether, after all, there is anything that 
we Can defimtely class as incredible. Miracles of this 
order must be so classed. Even if anyone, with excess 
of caution, were unwilling to allow absolute certainty 
ovc® there, he could hardly escape this admission tiiat it 
IS far more likely that those who have recorded physical 
events having happened contrar}^ to the order of nature 
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were mistaken or deceived, or that their records were 
tampered with, than that such events should have 
taken place 

If It IS said that the events must have been wrongly 
described, and that they are capable of some natural 
explanation, that is an abandonment of the claim that 
a “miracle” had occurred The event, whatever it 
was, would no longer have any significance as a test of 
the supernatural authority of the prophet or saint in 
whose story it appears. 

If It is said that the events must have taken place 
because records, the historicity of wliich is not disputed, 
show that the minds and conduct of great numbers of 
people were in fact affected, it must be answered that 
this is not a proof that the phenomena, as descnbed, 
actually occurred. It is a proof only that people, who 
may have been unduly credulous, beheved that they 
occurred — obviously a different thmg 
If it is said, agam, that the accounts, whether true 
or not, should be treated as true, because a belief 
in them has led to results which were beneficial, such 
a plea — apart from the question of intellectual honesty 
— IS again an abandonment of the miracle as fact It 
is a surrender of the claim that the nuracle, m itself, was 
proof of the divinity of the message. Evidence winch 
IS accepted only because it is advantageous to accept 
it, is no evidence. 

When we turn to those events, classed as miraculous, 
which are m the second of our categones — the sudden 
healing of the sick through the “laying on of hands”, 
or under the stress of rehgious excitement— we come to 
matters which stand on a very different footmg. No 
one can doubt the reahty of the influence of the mind 
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on the condition of the body. The physical effects of 
the various emotions are among the commonplaces of 
physiology and of medicine A piece of good news, or 
a piece of bad news, may have an unmistakable effect 
upon the condition of a sick man. “ Happiness ”, it 
has been said, “ is the best tome ” There is no leason, 
therefore, to question the possibility of many of the 
^recorded cures which have been regarded as miraculous 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, in his Man the Unknown, giving a 
wide acceptance to these claims, says that “ the imracle 
IS chiefly charactenzed by an extreme acceleration of 
the processes of organic repair ” 

But once this is estabhshed, is it right to use the word 
“miracle” in such cases? By showmg successfully 
that the events described may well be true, since they 
are not, after all, outside the order of nature, have not 
the defenders of “ the miraculous ” abandoned their 
own position ? If these events are natural, the question 
of the reahty of the supernatural no longer arises The 
psychic influence of the healer, or of the ceremony, is 
real, the rehgious emotion in the mind of the patient 
IS real ; the physical effects are real ; but whether all this 
IS due to direct divine intervention has now become an 
open question, since both scientists and theologians 
have come to agree that natural causes would suffice 
That being so, the possession of such powers of heahng 
can no longer be regarded as defimte proof of a super- 
natural mission, lending to the utterances of the prophet 
or saint an absolute authority 
The holy life of an ascetic, again, has often been 
taken to give special vahdity to what he says This also 
must be considered an unsafe guide The charactei of 
the preacher is no guarantee of the truth of his doctrine 
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Exceptional virtue is one thing; divine inMghi mtn be 
another Furtliei, the saints of one religion say differ- 
ent things from the saints of another religion; both 
cannot be right The world cannot find here the sure 
test by winch to judge between tins creed and 
that, between one claim to mystic inspiration and 
another 

Nor can escape the same conclusion when v-c 
come to our third class of events usually included under 
the name of miracles — those which arc abnormal, not 
in thcmschcs, but m their circumstances. For the 
evidence in these cases is never adequate When prayer 
IS offered and the ram falls, the fact in itself does not 
tell us whether it is consequence or coincidence Only 
repeated experience could show, and that is never forth- 
coming 

There are those who say that, after all, cvcrytlnng is 
miracle ‘‘Why’ who makes much of a miiaclc?’’ 
wrote Walt Whitman , “ As to me, I know of nothing 
else but miracles ” Or as Laurence Housraan puts it. 
“ Find something that isn't a miracle, you'll have cause 
to wonder then ” And no doubt tins, m a sense, is true. 
There is no common thing or usual event wliich. for the 
philosophic mind, does not touch what is temied the 
supernatural. But to introduce that fact m this con- 
nexion merely confuses thought We seek to know 
whether there are special marks of the hand of God 
wliich validate the truth of particular revelations. To 
say that the hand of God is m everjThmg evades the 
question. 

So we find, viewing the matter as a whole, that “ the 
miraculous does not help us Indeed it is a hindrance. 
In the modern world, the clinging to miracles — %vhich 
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' 1 ^ the purposes of tins discussion must be defined as 
outside the order of nature-— is, \MtJioiit question, 
ltXB6 of the chief causes of the weakened hold of religion 
^ ftlienates people of scientific mind- Where there is 
iciigious doubt, it tries to settle it by methods that cause 
l^ter doubt, offering physical tests for spiritual 
fl&igs, it lowers religion to a materialistic plane.^^ “ The 
^ving for signs and wonders.” says Dr. Inge, “ tliat 
road which attracts so many converts and wins 
to rapid a success — leads religion at last to its^ destruc- 
fioc4 as Christ seems to have warned His own disciples 
To quote Dr. Otto: “ Here, too, as m the case of the 
fettful and terrible, progress to a higher stage of 
development show^s the gradual elirmnalion of • the 
miraculous , and so we sec how, on the more enlightened 
levels, ‘ miracle begins to fade away ; how Christ is at 
one with Mohanmu^ and Buddha in declining the r<^e 
of mere * wonder-worker ’ ; ^ how Luther dismisses the 

* outward miracles ’ disparagingly as ‘ jugglery or 

* apples and nuts for children ’ , and finally how the 

* supematuralism ’ of miracle is purged from rehgion 

ft 

* * • 


Is there any other quarter where we may look for tlie 


test we need ? ^ 

Many would find it in the authority of sacred scrip- 
tures or of an established Church. But the absolute 
authority, m every particular, .of the sacred ° 

any religion is unacceptable to modern thought ne 
of the most emment among the recent leaders ol tlie 


* See r/ie Koran, Sura xvu 95, 
so-called rmracles ” 
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Anglican Church, Bishop Charles Gore, wrote* “It 
seems to me (as to St Chrysostom of old) quite im- 
possible to maintain the literal infallibility of the Gospel 
records ” And again, “ The power of naked appeal to 
the infalhble book— chapter by chapter and verse by 
verse — was exactly what the New Learning of our day 
has cut at the root ” Numberless declarations in the 
same sense have been made by writers of authority 
belonging to ahnost eveiy creed But if the authority 
of sacied books is open to question in any particular, 
we no longer find in them the certain guide, the final 
test, for which we are searching We ha\e to dis- 
criminate, we have to pick and choose; we have to 
apply some other test than the words of the books them- 
selves 

As to decisive authority being vested in a Church, 
when it is asked on what that authority itself is 
based, we aie led at once into a logical circle The 
authority of the Church authenticates the revelation, 
and It IS the revelation that gives its autliority to the 
Church 

Some say that the test may be found in the conunon 
agreement of mankind Find the points in wluch all 
the creeds concur and the true voice of God will be 
found there also But apart from some simple etlucal 
precepts, there is hardly any doctrme which will com- 
mand the allegiance of the Buddhists and Confucians, 
who comprise one-third of the human race, together 
. with that of the adherents of the theistic religions 
Even if they were excluded, this principle would still 
give no gmdance with respect to the many fundamental 
points of doctrine on which Christians, Jews, Moslems 
and Hindus diffei from one another. Further, the 
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4octrme of general assent would have ciystallized 
jdigion in its more primitive forms. Seneca maintained 
tiiat the gods of the Roman pantheon must exist be- 
cause the behef was upheld by cormnon consent; and 
Socrates himself is recorded to have declared at his trial 
that he beheved in the godhead of the sun and moon 
“ which is the common creed of aU men.” We cannot 
find here the criterion of truth. 

Some take refuge in assuming that there are two 
separate spheres — ^that of science which is the province 
of reason, and that of rehgion which is the province of 
mtmtion. The bnefest inquiry shows that both ele- 
ments enter into both spheres The brain of the 
scientist, hke every other bram, works at bottom 
through intuition In rehgion it is obvious that 
the rational and the intuitive elements are 
intertwined. 

Many even of the Indian thinkers recognize that in- 
tuition cannot be rehed upon apart from reason 
eminent Hmdu philosopher. Professor Sir S Radha- 
krishnan, writes, “ In order to be able to say that 
rehgious experience reveals reahty, in order to be able 
I to transform rehgious certitude into logical certainty, 
: we are obhged to give an mteUectual account of the 
' experience. Hindu thought has no mistrust of reason 
! There can be no final breach between the two powers ot 
I the human mind, reason and intuition ” And he comes 
' finally to the pragmatic test “ The truths revealed in 
the Vedas are capable of bemg re-expenenced on com- 
pliance with ascertained conditions. We can is- 
cnminate between the genume and the 
' religious experience, not only by means of logic, u 
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assigning the one to intuition and the other to reason ; 
nor for accepting either of these as superior to the 
other. But there is this difference between them — 
that, although reason may err as well as intuition, it 
does carry within itself the means of remedy, and 
intuition docs not. 
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RELIGIOUS POSSIBILITIES 

ordinary man of to-day, eager for the peace and 
^tfare of the world, seeking a way out of the con- 
toon of the age, and reahzmg that there are both 
; Agreements and disagreements between modern know- 
ledge and all the ancient creeds, must ask himself in 
*^*diat direction he would wish the rehgions to move. 
.Assume for the moment that the creeds are not rigid, 
that change is possible What form should that 
change take? A generation hence, a century hence, 
^^diere would we wish the rehgions to stand 

^The ancient religions are compounded of elements 
tot are various They offer explanations of the um- 
verse mid of man’s place in it They offer a code of 
totals, and reasons for obeying it. And they offer 
outlet for man’s emotions — ^his craving for help in 
toehness, for comfort and rehef in suffering and 
^creow, for the means to strengthen his good impulses 

. Out of these elements arises a 
s at once creator and pnme mover, 
- ^ . father and friend. 

Tueologians are ready to make tlie most confident 
^^tortions as to the nature and actions of God — ^His 
Pt»rp^ is this. His will is that, His qualities are so-and- 
“as if'\ says Matthew Arnold, “he were a man m 
to next street.” We could, indeed, find grounds for 
toh assertions if we were to accept as direct rc\ elation 
w to accounts given in thcsacred books of the religions. 
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or of any one ^eAlg^^)ll, or all the records of the visions 
of saints and mystics But we cannot accept these 
entire and unquestiomngly, since we should at once be 
involved in contradictions and led into some beliefs 
that are certainly untrue. We are bound to exercise a 
choice, under the guidance of rational judgement But 
the moment we do that, we are seeking a knowledge 
that shall be mdependent of specific levelation; and 
then we find how scanty are the data, falling within the 
"present limits of our understanding, on which such 
knowledge can be based 

The principle of causation is our best hope If the 
cosmos IS the effect and God the cause, the nature of 
the cause must be seen, if only in part, in the nature of 
the effect. From the music we mfer the musician, from 
the picture the painter, from the thought the thinker, 
and from the universe the Deity. “ The more we 
understand individual objects ”, says Spinoza, “ the 
more we understand God.” And since there is 
mind m the cosmos there must be mind in the 
Deity 

Minds of the human order have will and purpose 
It cannot be supposed that a mmd of the cosmic, crea- 
tive order, fundamentally different as it must be, would 
be without those quahties. We speak of “ the blind 
forces of nature”, the natural agencies are, in the 
mam, unconscious of what they do, but tliat is no 
reason for thmkmg that there is not will and purpose 
behind them 

Can we go further than these generalities, and find, 
in human history and present civihzation, a fuller indica- 
tion of the nature of Deity ? 

Among the thinkers who accept causation and the 
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existence of Deny as the slarling-pc^^t, and mind, will 
and purpose as attributes, four dilTeicnt views have 
been prevalent on the relationship of God and the 
world. One of these secs God as historic; creation as 
an act in the past, done once for all , the universe set 
going under forces which work themselves out auto- 
matically through all time A second view secs God as 
the author of the primordial laws of nature but also as 
perennially active and watchful; intervening, some 
think, only through a single Prophet or Mediator, or 
from time to time through a few of the elect: or inter- 
vening, others believe, in ways consistent with the laws 
of nature, by specific but frequent acts of will A third 
sees Deity at work everywhere and always, here and 
now and in all things : “ Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing? And not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father ” The fourth is the pan- 
theistic View, which can find no boundary between God 
and* universe It conceives God not merely as external, 
as Something-else. If a simile is looked for in modem 
science, it speculates whether the relation between 
Deity and the >vorld of mind and matter may not be 
akin to the relationslup between a living body and the 
biUions of cells that compose it, each with its own 
individuality, but each permeated by the hfe o e 
whole orgamsm. It is a view that sees in Go , as 
Wordsworth saw, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things 

Or, as Ehzabeth Browning said, 
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EaitlTs cra-’S^imed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God ; 

But only he who sees, takes off his shoes ^ 

When we ask whether we can find some guide to the 
nature of God by seeing it reflected back from the 
world, we have to consider at the outset whether every- 
thmg that is and happens on our planet is to be looked 
upon as God’s doing. It will at once be clear tliat it 
does not matter, in that coimexion, which of those four 
views is taken Let one man say that, creation having 
happened. Deity has withdrawn itself from the affairs 
of the cosmos ; let another say that God is ever present 
and sometimes active; let a third hold that He is the 
constant mover and guardian of aU life and action ; and 
let a fourth identify umverse with Deity — ^it will make 
no difference here. Ah. four must agree that in the last 
resort the divine responsibihty is absolute The 
results of action, and the results of abstention, must 
equally be attributed to Deity. Abstention is also an 
act. Ultimate responsibihty is mdivisible, since notiung 
IS conceived with which it can be divided If any, then 
all ; you must attribute everything or nothing to Provi- 
dence 2 

^ Epictetus wiote “ Concerning the Gods, there are who 
deny the very existence of the Godhead , others say that it exists, 
but neither bestirs nor concerns itself nor has forethought for 
anything A third party attribute to it existence and fore- 
thought, but only for great and heavenly matters, not for any- 
thing that IS on earth A fourth party admit things on earth as 
well as m heaven, but only in general, and not with respect to 
each mdmdual A fifth, of whom were Ulysses and Socrates 
are those that cry — ‘ I move not without thy knowledge ' ’ ” 

= This comects with the problem of Evil, which is discussed 
in Chapter Eight 
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, On the question, however, which of those four 
doctrines really corresponds with the facts of the 
tmiverse, or whether any one of them does so, no one 
can claim to speak with assurance So also with the 
qu^on of the human soul, and its immortahty, and a 
variety of other questions : m the province of religion 
the area of uncertainty is vast There is therefore a 
wide scope for reasonable difference of opinion; and 
differing views will find expression in differing creeds. 

Even when there is agreement as to doctrine, there 
must be vanety in the presentation Religion caters for 
the whole range of humanity, with all its diverse 
characteristics — of race and tradition and culture, of 
sex and age, of personal tempei ament. It would be 
wrong to desire, as it would be futile to expect, the 
evolution of a single standardized religion, uniform m 
creed and liturgy Any future development, while it 
may bnng an approximation between the creeds, 
cannot be expected to lead to an endmg of all 


diversity. 

Secondly, a religion, to be effective, must be corpor- 
ate Givmg room for idiosyncrasy its constitution 
must be collective Many people need to have offere 
to them, at the hands of some organization, a system o 
behef. The exceptional thinker may frame his creed 
for himself, may dispense with churches and start 
afresh; but not— in the present stage of civilization 
the ordinary man, with limited learning and pressing 
occupations Multitudes of men, and even- grea er 
multitudes of women, find satisfaction in prayer. 
Although, to the sceptic, prayer may seem to be no 
more than auto-suggestion, everyone wiU admit that 
for the worshipper, it may be a tuning of e mi 
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good tilings , its confessions may make lum more alive 
to his own shortcomings Fellowship vitalizes prayer. 
“Devotional contact ”, said Ohver Wendell Holmes, 

“ makes a worshipping throng as different from the 
same numbers praying apart as a bed of coals is from a 
trail of scattered cinders.” 

Thirdly, m this and other ways, rehgion must offer 
an outlet for emotions ; it brings in poetry as a servant 
of the spirit. Poetry weaves for rehgion legends and 
parables, creates symbols and mspires liturgies and 
ceremomes It calls in the aid of architecture and 
music and all the sister arts. It puts us m touch with 
prophets and saints and martyrs, who hved and enjoyed, 
suffered and died, for the sake of spiritual things It 
brmgs us under influences that exhale from the tradi- 
tions of thousands of years; hnks the past with the 
present and the present with the future. The sacra- 
ments of rehgion, permeated by poetry, lend digmty 
and solace to the fanuhar things of life — to love and 
labour, birth and death 

This is why no philosophy has ever become a rehgion. 
A philosophy may inspire or guide the formulation of a 
creed, but it cannot itself be a creed. It has been well 
said that “Techmcal philosophical terms are in- 
adequate to express human emotions They call forth 
in our soul no echo, no resonant notes of any kind ; 
they do not lead us from the pure intellectual concep- 
tion to the hvmg idea.” To the philosopher the 
umverse, the society, are the environment of Man, -but 
to the ordinary person his environment is his home, his 
family, his town, his country 
Philosophy is not poetry—or should not be The 
philosopher, it is true, is always under the temptation to 
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bring m the poetic to lend attraction to his system^ 
Many have yielded to that temptation ; Plato among the 
earliest, Bergson among the latest. It may, of course, 
be said that the poet has a deeper insight into things 
than the philosopher ; and perhaps he has, sometimes. 
But that is no reason why the two provinces should be 
confused Poetry rnay build lofty and inspiring struc- 
tures from materials brought bycthe imagmation; 
philosophy cannot build that way Her materials 
must be of more solid kind, and observation, science, 
reasomng, must supply them As Santayana says: 
“ At heart these finer philosophers, like Plato, are not 
seeking to describe the world of our daily plodding and 
commerce, but to supply a visionary interpretation of it, 
a refuge from it m some contrasted spiritual assurance, 
where the sharp facts vanish into h clarified drama or a 
pleasant trance. Far be it from me to deride the 
imagination, poetic or dialectical; but after all it is a 
great advantage for a system of philosophy to be sub- 
stantially true.” , , , 

So also in relation to science. The impulse which 
moves- the scientist may be, in a sense, poetic, an 
poetry may find noble themes in the achievements an 
revelations of science. Nevertheless it is not science. 

Separated from philosophy and from science, it is m 
religion that the poetic comes back to us. 

It may be asked— if rehgion is to be, first diverse, 
secondly corporate, and thirdly emotional and poetic— 
in what way it would differ from the ortho ox cree s 


of to-day. ^ ^ 

We have given grounds for holdmg that reason mus 

be brought in to check the claims to ^^velation , that 
dogmas held on the strength of ancient authority must 
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be opened to revision Poetry, with a power of its 
own, must not seek to usurp the power that belongs to 
knowledge. Truth is to be put in the first place ^ The 
saying current in the time of the Renaissance, that a 
behef may be false in philosophy or science and stiU 
be true m theology, is to be frankly discarded As 
Dr. Inge has written, “ the healthy human intellect will 
never believe thatfhe same proposition may be true for 
faith and untrue m fact.” But if these pnnciples are 
fully accepted and acted upon, they will involve great 
changes. 

Accounts of the origin of the umverse which are quite 
incredible m the liglit of present knowledge will no 
longer be included, as they are now by all the theistic 
rehgions, in the authorized presentation of the creeds. 
The belief m miraculous events, contrary to the order of 
nature, will be discarded Myth will be recogmzed as 
myth, and legend as legend No longer will behef m a 
localized heaven and heU be made an article of faith. 
The imagination of man, all through the ages, has 
peopled space with “intermediate beings”, with angels 
or demons, with the jmn of Islam or all the rank out- 
growth of Hindu theology That phantasmagoria will 
disappear The doctrine of the transmigiation of souls 
has profoundly influenced the civihzations of Asia ; the 
modem mind, m the East as in the West, is bound to 
recogmze that the doctrine rests on nothing better tlian 
speculation and assertion. That there is an entity, the 
individual soul, which finds itself successively in various- 
bodies, ammal and human, and proceeds from one to 

^ “ It makes all the difference in the world whether we put 
Truth in the first place or m the second place ” — ^Archbishoo 
whately ^ 
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another, upward or downward in a scale of supenor 
or infenor beings, according to its practice of virtue 
or of vice in each of its successive lives — ^is inherently 
improbable, and there is no substantial evidence to 
lead us to think that any such process does in fact 
prevail. 

The habit of relating some things to 'Providence and 
Others not — ^for example, of distmgmshing between an 
^ape from an accident and the accident itself, and 
regarding the one as “ providential ” but not the other 
— ^must needs be abandoned, when it is realized that, if 
anything, then everything is to be ascribed to Proyiddnce. 
Such is the confusion of mind on these matters that, in 
an opposite spirit, the Enghsh law stiU describes any 
unfortunate event which cannot be explained, as specially 
the “act of God”; as though anythmg could be 
regarded as not being an act of God.^ 

No longer can the doctrine be held, whether imphcitly 
or exphcitly, that myths may be represented as fact to 
simple-minded people for the sake of beneficial results 
that may be obtamed — spiritual comfort, or a streng- 
thening of social bonds, or a sanction for morahty in 
general It is said, perhaps with good reason, that- 
“ the control of primitive men by delusions was neces- 
sary because of their mcapacity to understand the real 
reasons for social order and umty, and to desire mese 
things for then utihty ” And it is often assumed that a 
large part of our present population are still to be classed 


1 At an mquest on the victims of a 
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as primitive. Mark, however, the diawbacks and the 
dangers of connecting religion with delusions Not 
only does it alienate altogether men of honesty and 
intelhgence, whose needs also should be catered for, and 
whose co-operation is at least as valuable as that of the 
primitive , but m the long run it fails of its purpose ; and, 
when it fails, there follows immense disaster. Sooner 
or later — and, in these times of wide-spread popular 
education, sooner rather than later — the myth is re- 
vealed for what it is Then — ^if the whole structure of 
life and conduct has been built upon it — ^with the col- 
lapse of the foundation the edifice crumbles As it 
crumbles around him, the soul of the simple believer 
may sink into misery and desolation And the society, 
whose system of etlncs has been so ill-based, will find 
Itself with no moral habitation m winch to live Look 
round the world to-day, and see how wide-spread is that 
danger. 

We have assumed provisionally that the creeds are 
not rigid, that rehgion may change. Many will say that 
that is a false assumption nothing is so fixed as dogma, 
no one so tenacious as the theologian Olliers will say 
the opposite — that change is proceeding already ; that 
all these contentions are accepted by thoughtful men 
almost everywhere, that nothing is needed but to let 
things continue to take them present course Others, 
agam, see the need of change but are deeply anxious as 
to the consequence of attempting it , they doubt whether 
the letter of the creeds can be modified without their 
spirit being lost 

History does not wholly support the doctrine of un- 
changeable rehgions There has been modification m 
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all the faiths, if not in fundamental doctrine, at least in 
practice and in emphasis “ The spirit of the age,” to 
quote Dr. Inge again, “as well as the spirit of Christ, 
has moulded the various types of Christian piety ” ; and 
he points out how one century saw the finest pattern of 
Christiamty m the monk, another in the crusader, a third 
m the social philanthropist. All rehgious organizations 
amend their creeds and formularies, perhaps by imper- 
ceptible stages ; they select, and they retain or quietly 
discard ; so that the orthodoxy of one period is found 
not to be the same as that of another. And it is true 
that at the present time change is proceeding, in some 
degree, almost everywhere. 

In many of the faiths there are defimte movements for 
reform. Within the fold of Christianity there have been 
. successful efforts, dunng several centuries, to throw off 
the bonds of Byzantine mediaeval theology; to-day 
powerful tendencies towards Modernism are evident. 
Among the Jews of the western countries. Liberal 
Judaism is a growing influence. In the world of Islam, 
remarkable changes in rehgious ideas are taking place, 
in Turkey, in Egypt and elsewhere Bahaism is a recent 
and noteworthy effort which seeks to bring eastern 
behef into fine with western knowledge. _ New forms of 
Hinduism are being promulgated in India, and of 
Buddhism in Japan. 

These movements have their sigmficance, but it would 
be an error to attach to them, as yet, a great measure of 
importance Taken at their highest, they touch but a 
small fraction of the hundreds of milhons who belong 
to those faiths. The numbers whom they influence are 
trivial compared with the multitudes in all lands who 
are silently drifting mto scepticism or indifference 
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Clearly, therefore, it is wrong to say that the develop- 
ment of religion, which is so plainly desirable, is impos- 
sible, and wrong also to say that it is aheady being 
effectively pursued. 

That It involves risks is undeniable Whether in- 
stitutions so ancient can be refashioned without falling 
apart m the process must be a matter of doubt and a 
cause for anxiety. Yet if that risk is not taken, the 
other risk remains to be faced — that a moving world 
will leave behind the immobile creeds. 

So we see, gradually shapmg itself in broad outline, 
a picture of rehgion as it may be in the coming age. 
Where there is uncertainty, and room for different 
views, there will be diversity of doctrine ; and there will 
be variety of presentation to fit national charactenstics 
and personal needs. Rehgion will be warm and human, 
and corporate and poetic ; for it is not only a matter of 
intellectual conviction, it is an attitude of mind, an 
aptitude, as for music Not all men and women are 
strong enough to accept their rehgious ideas stark 

But truth will be put m the first place A rational 
judgement will be apphed to every phase Where facts 
are estabhshed, and tliere is no room for different views, 
the creeds must of necessity teach the same things 
That is bound to be so with regard to the umfomuty of 
nature and the supremacy of law If the principle be 
accepted, also, that everythmg is to be attributed 
ultimately to Providence, the effect of that behef will 
be felt through all the fonnularies of all the faiths 

A position such as this is subjected to criticism from 
several sides 
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It is said that religion ought to be regarded as trans- 
coadmg the rational, that to give authority to reason 
degrades it. We have already discussed the relation 
between intuition, mysticism and reason, and it is un- 
necessary to reopen that issue. But is there any ques- 
tion of degradation Many thuikers of deep religious 
feeling have held the opposite 

One or two examples, out of a number that might be 
given, may be cited from English writers Benjamm 
Whichcote, a seventeenth-century divme, summed up 
the matter well. “ I oppose not rational to spiritual 
he wrote, “for spiritual is most rational. Where 
reason speaks, it is the voice of our Guide ; a natural 
voice, we cannot but hear , it is according to the very 
woice of our nature It is also true in Religion, to 
follow God and to follow riglit Reason, is all one” 
Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, said the same . “ I express 
myself with caution lest I should be mistaken to vilify 
reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself.” In our own day. Dr Inge has condemned “ the 
notion that faith is fundamentally irrational, and its 
dogmas exempt from being brought to the bar of 
ordinary evidence ” , this, he says, “ entrenches super- 
stition.” 

A second criticism contends that to assert the 
supremacy of law would lo^\cr our conception of God. 

It may be answered that this is no more than a sur- 
vival of the primitive oriental idea of the Deity as King. 
^ God as a monarch — ^mfimtely greater, no doubt, and 
mutely -‘more powerful than any human Pharaoh or 
^ng of Kings, yet essentially of the same pattern — and 
iben, indeed. He will not seem fully royal unless He is 
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sometimes arbitrary. But when, the mind has once 
fiimly grasped the conception of the eternal laws that 
rule all things, immutable through theinfinities of space- 
time; and when Deity is seen behind and m the laws, 
appearing, not in exceptional “miracles”, but in the 
very existence and process of the cosmos itself — then 
there is revealed a greatness far more august than any 
that our forefathers could conceive, even in the 
noblest flights of their spiritual imagination Science 
does not derogate from worship It may exalt it 
immeasurably 

Science, it is true, cannot discover, m tlie general 
scheme of things, any boundary hne between a ‘ ‘ natural ’ ’ 
and a “ super-natural”. There is a frontier real and 
obvious, though shifting, between what we know and 
what we do not know If some choose to call the one 
“ natural ” and the other “ super-natural ”, that is only 
the cliromc tendency of human beings to treat dis- 
tinctions which are merely relative to ourselves as 
though they were' something absolute, and no great 
harm is done. But if an attempt is made to regard one 
as the sphere of man and the other as the sphere of 
Deity; and if such a separation is to be taken as an 
enhancement of the glory of God and of the power of 
religion — then there is real harm. For the effect must 
be just the opposite That would be, in James Mar- 
tmeau’s words, “ to push all the sanctities into the far 
spaces we cannot reach ” It is only when we discern in 
nature itself the reign of law, and in the law the hand 
of God, that we may see a divme splendour in the 
natural that is about us, and may open an ‘access to 
what hes beyond 

A third cnticism protests against religion being 
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brought into the open air, and the crude light of day ; it 
ought to be something half-ht, mysterious, sheltered. 
But this IS to undervalue its native vigour. Religion 
need not be so delicate a plant as many of those v/ho 
tend it have thought It camflourish in the wind and sun 
and ram, and grow more sturdy than when it is housed 
m mysteries. If creeds are too weak to face mquiry and 
discussion, are they strong enougli to control conduct 

Risks in the future are possible no doubt, but present 
evils are certain We have discussed a number of 
them, made evident by history and plain to everyday 
observation. A changed attitude in religion may bring 
the’remedies. 

No longer will the reluctance to modify dogmas hold 
back the healthy evolution of morals No longer will 
theology be held to justify clericahsm, and clericahsm 
hmder social progress Rehgion may become, not 
“ opium for the people ”, but a tonic. It will no longer 
be seen as sometlimg essentially historical; moving 
merely under an impulse from the distant past, but 
rather as forward-looking, striving towards ideals; 
ammated by the consciousness that the process of 
evolution is basic m the umverse, and conforming with 
that process. 

Fatahsm will yield place to a recogmtion everywhere 
of the value of effort. A new digmty will be added to 
man’s status. As has been finely wntten, “ No longer 
shall men be wondermg spectators of a divine task 
accomphshing in the world, but themselves the 
accomphshers of it, themselves the hands by which the 
eternal purpose reahzes itself.” Under that inspiration, 
rehgion, now so generally divorced from daily hfe, 
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may come back into tbe liome and into the State. 

Our emotions will no longer be at \anance with our 
intellect when religion seeks truth as earnestly as philo- 
sophy does, or science, and is ready, whenever it is 
found, “to put truth m the first place ’’ Then Kirsopp 
Lake’s confident forecast may come witlun range of ful- 
filment . “ It IS absolutely certain ”, he wrote. “ that tlic 
world will once again some day acluevc what it has often 
had and often lost~the closer approximation of 
knowledge and aspiration — so that its religious system 
may satisfy the soul of the saint without disgusting tlie 
intellect of the scholar ” 

Not least important, the discordances and an- 
tagomsms between the religions themselves will be 
mitigated. They will be able more freely to drau' from 
each other the best that each can contribute, in example, 
exposition, inspiration, for the reinforcement of those 
precepts and purposes which are common to them all. 
They will emphasize rather the unity of their aim than 
the diversity of their approach , there ^^^ll be emulation 
between them rather than emmty. So they will help 
to cure the confusion of the age. 

We may see the great religions, and all the indepen- 
dent behefs, standing, as it were, m a circle: some close 
together, some far apart Within die circle stands 
Truth; nearer, perhaps, to one side, farther from 
another. If they turn their backs on her, and each go 
in search of some distinctive way, the circle will grow 
wider and the faiths more separate But if they*" face 
inwards, and try to approach the place where Truth is, 
they will he drawn nearer together , and should they at 
last come within reach of her hand, they will find that 
they are able also to grasp each other’s.^^ 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE FACT OF EVILi 

We ask whether we can deduce, in some degree, the 
nature of God from the experience of man ; at once we 
are faced by the problem which has vexed the heart 
and the nund of humanity all through the ages — ^the 
problem of the existence of evil. It is the ancient 
question, “ Why do good men suffer evil if there is a 
just Providence ? ” The good in the world, the virtue 
in man, argues, it is held, the benevolence of God. 
Does then the bad in the world, the vice in man, argue 
malevolence ; or, at best, a careless indifference 
The intellect will not be satisfied with the answer that 
is a mystery, beyond comprehension, to be accepted 
with the submission of humble faith And there are 
many reflectmg people, throughout the world, who are 
not content with the answer that unmerited suffering in 
Hus world will be compensated, and more than com- 
pensated by immeasurable happiness, after death, in 
another. Nor can the question be evaded by denying 
the fullness, ultimately, of divine responsibihty, since 
nothing IS conceivable with which it can be shared ® 

' Parts of this chapter, and some passages also of Chapter 
were included in my Presidential Address for 1933 to the 
wtish Institute of Philosophy, pubhshed as a booldet, under 
j ^Ule The Tree of Good and Evil, by Messrs Peter Davies, Ltd. 

Even m the present day, however, a strange Manichaean 
ouality is sometimes preached For example. Dr Wmnmgton- 
the Bishop of London, m a sermon on the Great War 
wUvered m 1916, said, “ You have no nght to blame God, it’s 
®f the Devil God is hindered at every moment by 
uie Devil and all his works; you cannot therefore blame our 
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Those sturdy warriors of the spirit, the old Hebrew 
prophets, were not afraid to face the issue squarely. 
“ Shall evil befall a city, and the Lord hath not done 
it said Amos “ I form the light, and create dark- 
ness ; I make peace and create evil ; I am the Lord, that 
doeth all these things,” said Isaiah And agam : “ I 
have created the smith that bloweth the fire of coals, 
and brmgeth forth a weapon for his work , and I have 
created the waster to destroy ” 

Nor can we find refuge m some illusion that evil is 
non-existent We may pass in imagination across the 
world, and we shallfind everywhere the tale of suffering 
Here an earthquake has destroyed a town and ivith it a 
thousand innocent fives , there a drought and there a 
flood has brought famme or destruction Here is a man 
broken by an accident, and here a woman dying of 
an agonizmg disease; and here a child doomed from 
birth by some mhented defect Everywhere are the 
victims of inhumamty — ^those who pay the toll to war, 
or crime, or sin, or social injustice. When the Stoics 
said “there is no evil”, they were using hyperbole, not 
expressing a fact They meant — steel youiself against 
evil, and you may regard it with as much indifference 
as if it did not exist But it is plainly not true that there 
IS no evil in the world. 

We must try to find some other approach. - 


Assume three conditions First, that there is to be 
life, and that it is to be conducted on a fimte space, hke 
tins planet Second, that life is not to be static, created 
from the begmmng in all its fuUness, but is to evolve 


great and glorious God for the defeat of His design 
m me Cbustian Wot Id Pulpit, Feb 16th, 1916) 
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Third, that the hving beings shall be so constituted that 
they have mind, and some power of choice ; within the 
limits set by their own nature and by them environ- 
ment, they are to be responsible for their own welfare. 
Assume that a world of tins order exists. Certain 
consequences must inevitably follow. 

The power of choice must involve the possibihty of 
error— that is of the essence of choosing And error 
must involve some kind of penalty — ^for that is of the 
essence of error. If men, therefore, are to bear the 
immediate responsibihty for them own welfare, they 
have to choose at every moment between actions that 
will promote welfare and actions that will injure it. 
When, for whatever reason, they decide wrongly, either 
as individuals or as commumties, them welfare suffers 
accordingly. They speak then of evil befalhng them 
The enjoyment "Of freedom necessarily involves the 
possibility of evil. 

Consider the fact of death in relation to those con- 
ditions If there is to be bmth, there must be death 
Unless there were departures, a time would qmckly 
' come when there could be no arrivals, since the area of 
the finite earth would be filled. We can imagine a 
world in which there was neither birth nor death ; but 
not a world in which there was one without the other. 
And a world of immortal beings, who- were never 
replaced, could hardly be other than static. Certainly 
the evolutionary plan, which in fact prevails throughout 
orgamc nature, does requme that one individual should 
be superseded by another, one generation by the next. 
Death itself must therefore be an essential element m 
such a system. When a death is premature, or violent, 
or painful, it is clearly among the evils , and it is almost 
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always an evil from the standpoint of the individual. 
But if we try to view it in relation to the general scheme 
of things, we may see that the evil is in the untimehness, 
or the violence, or the pain, or it is in the bereavement. 
Death itself is socially a good. The egoistic mstinct 
leads us to abhor death and to resist it, the social in- 
stinct should lead us to accept it, in its due time, without 
repinmg. 

It is recorded that Xerxes, the Kmg of Persia, who 
had gathered vast forces at the Hellespont for the 
invasion of Greece, caused a lofty seat to be set up on 
a hiU from which he could survey them “ But when 
he saw ”, says Herodotus, “ the whole Hellespont hidden 
by his ships, and aU the shores and plams of Abydos 
thronged with men, Xerxes first declared himself happy, 
and presently he fell a-weepmg . . ‘ For ’, he said, 
‘ I was moved to compassion when I considered the 
shortness of aU human hfe, seemg that of all this multi- 
tude of men not one will be ahve a hundred years 
hence ’ ” But it would surely have been a truer cause 
for tears if some fate had condemned them all to im- 
mortahty ; if the Kmg had had reason to foresee that m a 
hundred years, and a thousand years, and ten thousand 
years, all those men, and himself with them, would still 
be cumbering the earth, and that all the new life that 
would othervase have replaced them was foredoomed 
never to be. There is pathos in the things that pass, 
but m thmgs that never passed there would be despair. 

If the people of Xerxes’ day had been given unmor- 
tahty, we ourselves should never have come into exis- 
tence. But why should it be assumed that the change 
had been effected only in their tune ? The world would 
have been filled long before by an imm ortal race of 
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Simian men , or rather, ages earlier, by lower forms of 
life; probably by the most primitive organisms, which 
coming first would have occupied the whole planet. 
It seems a paradox, but it is none the less true, that if 
we had been made so as to live for ever, we could never 
have lived at all. We can only count death as an evil 
if we count a world of amoebae as better than a world 
of men. 

Death, it is plain, is the condition for birth If some 
Messenger were to come to mankind with the olfer that 
death should be overthrown, but with the one insepar- 
able' condition, that birth also should cease; if the exist- 
ing generation were given the chance to five for ever, 
but on the clear understanding that never again would 
there be a child, or a youth or girl, or adolesceht love, 
never again new persons with new hopes, new ideas, 
new achievements ; ourselves for always and never any 
others — and if the answer to that Messenger were to 
be given by the fight of dispassionate reason, could 
there be a doubt what it would be 
Among physical evils, pam is usually accounted the 
! chief Here again, if human beings were immortal, and 
were immune from injury no matter what they did — ^no 
matter how they might bring their bodies into colhsion 
and conflict with the material world around them, no 
matter how they might choose to feed them — ^then they 
could dispense with pain But smee that is impossible, 
pam is a necessity. Its marvellous apparatus of sensory 
nerves and swift mental reactions is not an infliction, 
\ but a precious endowment It gives warmng against 
injury or disease that might lead to mutilation or 
death 

Turn for a moment from human conditions to those 
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of the animal world It is commonly held that a rulh- 
kssness of mutual slaughter prevails there, chronic and 
umversal, wlucli heavily weights the balance m the 
general scheme of things on the side of evil But 
examine the facts a little more closely. 

We must be on our guard against applying the stan- 
dards of our own nature to a sphere they may not fit. 
We know little either of tlie satisfactions or of the scnsi- 
bihties of other creatures. In the relations between 
individuals of one species and another, it seems that 
the emotions of sympathy and pity are usually absent , 
but it may be that the sensitiveness to pain, and the 
emotions of alarm, terror and despair are of quite a 
different order from what they are among ourselves. 
Especially does this seem hkely among the insects, 
where mutual conflict appears to reach the greatest 
pitch of ruthlessness Consider, for example, this 
instance given by Professor Wheeler, one of the leading 
authorities on the social insects “ While an ant”, he 
tells us, “ is feeding on nectar or syrup her abdomen 
may be smpped off with a pair of scissors, without 
interrupting her repast ” We are observing a different 
world. 

It IS of interest to recall the conclusions reached by 
two thinkers, of great eminence, who had devoted them- 
selves to intimate study of ammal life, and whose own 
characters were marked by a humane kmdhness. 
Alfred Russel Wallace wrote “ Now that the war of 
nature is better known, it has been dwelt upon by many 
writers as presenting so vast an amount of cruelty and 
pain as to be revolting to our instincts of humanity 
Now there is, I think, good reason to beheve that all 
this is greatly exaggerated, that the supposed ‘tor- 
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ments " and " miseries ’ of animals have httle real exis- 
tence, but are the reflection of the imagined sensations 
of cultivated man and woman in similar circumstances ; 
and that the amount of actual suflenng caused by the 
struggle for existence among animals is altogether 
insignificant , , . On the whole, then, we conclude 
that the popular idea of the struggle for existence entail- 
ing misery and pain on the animal world is the very 
reverse of the truth. What it really brings about is the 
maximum of hfe and of the enjoyment of hfe with the 
minimum of suffenng and pain Given the necessity 
of death and reproduction — and without these there 
could have been no progressive development of the 
organic world — and it is difficult even to imagine a 
system by which a greater balance of happiness could 
have been secured.” Charles Darwin took the same 
view. “ When we reflect on this struggle,” he said, 
“ we may console ourselves with the full behef that the 
war of nature is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that 
death is generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
healthy and the happy survive and multiply.” 

But when these things have been said, not all has 
been said. Other facts remain, obvious and inescap- 
able, affecting the whole range of human hfe ; facts of 
unnecessary deaths, of excessive and apparently gratui- 
tous pam, of innumerable cases of physical and moral 
suffenng undeserved by the sufferers. 

On this there are three mam considerations which 
may be called to mind. ^ 

. The first is that, if man has to bear the disadvantages 
that belong to a world that is not static but evolving, he 
can also gain the advantages The world is a process. 
Evil conditions, like all else, are to be regarded, not only 
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as what they are, hut also m relation to what they may 
be becoming The stream of events carries them along 
with the rest, out of the past into the future, they may 
be changed or stopped as they pass 
The animals have to await, unconsciously, their 
adaptation to their enviromnent, in the course of an 
evolution spread over numberless generations. Civil- 
ized man may, m some measure at least, consciously 
adapt the environment itself to his own needs. In 
doing that, he diminishes evil. 

For the people of ancient Egypt, for example, there 
was no greater calamity than the failure of the Nile 
flood. It caused distress throughout the land; re- 
peated a second year and it brought destitution; a third 
year — ^famme and death Hardly less disastrous was 
an excessive rise of the river, the inundation would 
sweep through the country drowning and destroying 
And nothmg could have seemed to those people more 
absolutely beyond the control of man than those hostile 
phases of the formidable river. Here, if anywhere, was 
the work of the unseen Powers, or of destiny, or of 
chance ; to be averted, if at all, by prayer and sacrifice, 
or perhaps by virtuous conduct, if not averted, to be 
accepted, with resignation and fortitude, as a clear 
example of the inevitable evils which mysteriously, and 
regardless of justice, afflict mankmd. Yet now these 
very evils have in fact been struck out from the long 
catalogue of human woes The ancients built temples 
to propitiate the mythical gods of the Nile ; the moderns 
build dams to regulate its flow The Government of 
Egypt has brought into being great lakes as reservoirs, 
hundreds of miles of canals, thousands of sluices , an 
expert direction supervises the irrigation, and the 
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peasant, cultivating lus land, can feel secure that the 
water will come, not too httle and not too much- 

Pestilences used to sweep over whole continents — the 
Black Death, the plague, cholera The disease entered 
town after town, house after house, bringing every- 
where suffering, mental agony, bitter bereavement. 
Those were patent evils They too were thought to be 
mevitable — the acts of God. Yet they are past. There 
is no more Black Death; epidemics of plague and 
cholera are rare, and are stopped at the start Preven- 
tive and curative medicine m its triumphant march, 
generation after generation, is striking disease after 
disease from the hst of evils. 

Sometimes the pessimist has hardly completed his 
indictment when the grievances he quotes to support it 
have gone Schopenhauer set out to prove that evil 
dominated the world. He instanced those who “ bear 
misery, need and death, without measure and without 
object, in the form, for mstance, of milhons of negro 
slaves, or of the three milhon weavers in Europe, who, 
in hunger and care, lead a miserable existence m damp 
rooms or the cheerless halls of a factory” Within 
twenty years from the time he wrote, American 
slavery was abolished; within fifty years, the con- 
ditions of the textile workers m Europe, though still 
far from satisfactory, had been improved out of 
recogmtion 

If men were wrecked in storms at sea, they learnt to 
construct ships so large, and with motive force so 
powerful, that they could outnde the storms , they in- 
vented compasses and sextants, developed the science 
of navigation, put fights around their coasts. If their 
dwelhngs were struck by hghtmng or overthrown by 
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earthquakes, they learnt to divert the lightning, and 
even to erect buildings that would often withstand 
earthquake. If they starved on a niggardly soil, they 
migrated by milhons to more fertile countries If 
aggregation in great cities brought new ailments and 
diseases, they found ways to avoid polluting the soil on 
which they hved, the water they drank, the air they 
breathed. Anodynes were devised to mitigate pain. 
The social evils that sprang from the oppression and 
corruption of governments were lessened by the advent 
of democracy. It would be useful if someone could 
invent a system of negative statistics which would count 
the evils that do not occur ’ 

Some calamities, indeed, arising from the physical 
conditions of the globe we inhabit, must be reckoned 
as inevitable On June 30th, 1908, a great meteor fell 
m the Yenisei district of Siberia, blasting out a number 
of great craters, and destroymg by fire a thousand 
square miles of primeval forest In some earher age a 
meteor struck a hole nearly a mile wide in what is now 
the desert of Arizona. If ever some fearful catastrophe 
were to result from such a cause — although the chances 
against it are immense — ^it would obviously have to be 
counted as an inevitable evil We have constant ex- 
perience that people are killed unavoidably by hurri- 
canes and by hghtmng, and that towns, which have 
been built neither of steel and concrete on the one hand, 
nor of bamboo and paper on the other, are overthrown 
by earthquakes. But although there are categories of 
physical evils which are dilBB^cult or impossible to escape, 
these are exceptions In the main, viewing things as 
ever in the process of change, we see that many ills of 
yesterday are gone to-day, and this gives us the right to 
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believe that many of the ills of to-day may be gone to- 
morrow. 

The second point to be called to mind is that the issue 
IS not one in which the individual finds himself, alone 
and unaided, face to face with the conditions of hfe, an 
unequal battle between the man and circumstance In 
between is the social unit 

Each of us IS a member of social organizations of 
various forms — ^the family, the city, the State, all kinds 
of associations of interests, parties, creeds, nations. 
We have the advantages of membership, and we have 
the disadvantages. Each man gains by the achieve- 
ments of others, m previous generations and in his own 
generation; and he suffers from the faults and errors of 
others, in the past or in the present. 

If any evil that happens to us is traced back to its 
causes, it will be found that — apart from natural cata- 
strophes — it is due, immediately or ultimately, to the 
' fault or error of some person or body of persons It 
' may be ourself, or it may be another person, or many 
others ; through acts of commission or of omission ; at 
; the time or earlier. The evil is not an arbitrary blow 
j from the hand of some fictional “ Fate ”, of some 
I “ Necessity ” formless and mindless, before which effort 

IS futile and hope is vain. It is the consequence of the 
i action — or frequently the inaction — of human beings. 

^ Smce man is a social animal, his acts are usually co- 
5 operative. When a group or society does rightly, all 
I the members may gain; when it does wrongly, and 
therefore suffers a penalty, each member may share in 
the suffermg. One country takes precautions against 

* epidemic diseases, and all its citizens benefit by the 
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irniTiiiiiily 5 another does not, and any one of its citizens 
may be stricken and die. If, in such a case, we take 
the individual as the unit, there is injustice; but if we 
take the society as the unit, tliere is not. 

The scheme of things is based on human sohdarity. 
Corporate activity, rightly directed, by every social 
entity from the single family up to the comity of nations, 
is necessary to welfare The evils that a man suffers 
may be due either to Ins own failure or to a corporate 
failure The suffering is the means by which men are 
impelled to avoid failures, whether caused by individual 
error or by corporate error 

Here again the position must be seen, not as static, 
but as changeable and changing The social environ- 
ment can be modified, hke the physical environment, 
and far more easily. Ignorance, vice, crime, disease, 
war, may yield to the forces of advancing civihzations, 
and, as they dimimsh, “ the evils from which good men 
suffer ” will dimimsh also. 

The third consideration is the need of mamtaimng a 
proper sense of proportion. We have to strike a 
balance ; and we must do it fairly, objectively, not over- 
weighting, because of our own temperament or mood, 
either side of the scales 

We are sometimes tempted to beheve that the troubles 
of life bulk in the same proportion as the attention that 
we give to them Columns of our newspapers are filled 
with accounts of disasters, crimes, riots, wars; and it 
often seems as though the whole world were in a chrome 
state of calamity and turmoil. The impression is largely 
due to the fact that nowadays every mcident is reported 
instantly, from every quarter of the globe, by methods 
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unknown to previous generations. The presentation 
by a quicker and wider news-sennce suggests a more 
chaotic world . It is right, indeed, that attention should 
be specially directed to crimes and disasters. The news- 
services are the sensory nerves of society Warmng is 
given that may prevent repetition, and allow opportunity 
to provide a remedy. But this is no reason for thinking 
that the bad constitutes the whole, or even a substantial 
part of it 

The workhouse, the prison, the asylum, the hospital 
for incurables, are facts , they come mto the reckomng ; 
but they are not the town So also m surveymg the 
records of history. We look back over the long level 
stretches of the past, and we see the stnking events 
standing up hke woods or hillocks — the wars, the reh- 
gious and pohtical conflicts, the plots and the persecu- 
tions, the plagues and the earthquakes — and m the 
retrospect it seems as though they filled the whole 
country. But we know that, inconspicuous, between 
the woods and the hillocks, are the fields and the villages, 
where generations of men and women have carried on 
peacefully their daily avocations. 

The modem mind — determined to put trath m the 
first place; profoundly influenced by the experience of 
the Great War , filled with anxiety as it sees the forces 
gathering which may bnng about a repetition ; sensitive 
to the wretched social conditions that bhght the fives of 
a great part of the world’s population — ^will not consent 
to be soothed by illusions It is angered rather than com- 
forted, by “robust optimism” of the mneteenth-century 
kmd — 

God’s in His Heaven — 

All’s right with the world 
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It has learnt, too, that the great discovery of nineteenth- 
century science does not, as was thought, bring reassur- 
ance ; evolution does not guarantee progress. There is 
no automatic force in the nature of tlungs winch will 
carry us forward irrespective of our own efforts 
Biology finds too many examples of the deterioration 
and the extinction of species, and human histor>' too 
many examples of the decline and the disappearance of 
civihzations, to allow us to rest in the simple faith that 
the discovery of the principle of evolution disposes of 
the problem of evil 

In reaction, a wave of pessimism is evident in present- 
day thought Life is seen by many as sometliing to be 
put up with ; to be endured without zest ; to be accepted 
with resignation because we can do no other. Yet this 
also IS an unfair tilting of the balance 

When we try to view the cosmic process as a whole ; 
when we envisage the birth of the worlds, the coming of 
man, the growth of civihzation ; when we take account 
of the value of human freedom, and when we look 
round and see the achievements of science and art, and 
the profusion of simple thmgs that make people happy 
— ^it seems bhnd folly to contend that the evil in the 
world outweighs the good If we can tune our ears to 
catch the authentie chant of nature, we shall hear a 
music swelhng from her mnumerable voices which is 
not a dirge but a paean, a song of life aboundmg and 
triumphant. And if m our world there are vales of 
tears, there are hillsides also of joy and laughter, and 
peaks of splendour shining in the sun 
The conclusion cannot be pessimist Nor can it be 
optimist, if by optimism is meant a demal of the reahty 
and the prevalence of evil, or a behef that it will be cured 
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of Itself. Rather should it be “mehorist”, to use 
George Eliot’s term — a conviction that the present is 
on the whole better than the past, and that the future 
may be better still, but that effort is needed to make 
It so. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
RIGHT AND WRONG ^ 

Our tunes are lacking in agreed standards of right and 
wrong. People were accustomed to look to the religion 
into which they were bom to furmsh them But now 
the adherents of each rehgion are more fully aware of 
the existence of other rehgions, proclaiming sometimes 
different standards The authority of all of them is 
questioned. Revelation, intuition, conscience — ^no 
claim can be accepted uncritically Dogmas and pre- 
cepts must all be submitted to the rational judgement. 
Where shall reason itself find a criterion ? 

We expect philosophy to provide it But it must be , 
confessed that philosophy gives httle help. For a long 
time the Ideahst school dommated plulosophic thought. 
Platomsts and Neo-Platomsts, Kantians and Hegelians, 
set out to find the Idea of Virtue, the Absolute Good, 
the Categorical Imperative, the Ultimate Values of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness From these guidance 
was to be drawn for the life of man. After two thou- 
sand years of search along that hne, no system has been 
found which commands general acceptance There is 
indeed no school of philosophy of any land to which 
we can pomt and say — ^here is the teaching which gives 
to mankind the rational basis for practical morals 
Thinkers of the eighteenth century propounded a 

^ next chapter cover parts of the same ground as 

my book Pracnca/ EtJncs, published m the Home Umversity 
Library by Messrs Thornton Buttervvorth m 1935 The 
pbstance of some of the paragraphs included here has also 
been included there 
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doctrine of Natural Rights It was asserted that each 
man came mto the world endowed with certain rights 
in relation to society. They were fundamental; all 
laws and customs must conform to them ; by them could 
be determined the standards of right and wrong The 
theory of Natural Rights had a profound influence upon 
the pohtics of the time The American Declaration of 
Independence stated in its Preamble * “ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursmt of Happiness ” Thirteen years later 
the French National Assembly declared, “ The end of ' 
all pohtical associations is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man, and these 
rights are liberty, properly, security and resistance of 
oppression ” A truth, however, is not “ self-evident ” 

" unless it is such that no sane man will deny it These 
principles have constantly been demed At the very 
time, indeed, that the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed the inalienable right of all men to hberty, negro 
slavery was a legalized institution m the Umted States, 
and it remamed so for nearly a century afterwards 
In many parts of Europe in our own day the claim to 
liberty has been challenged by philosophers and rejected ^ 
by dictators. The “ natural and imprescnptible right 
of property ” is repudiated by a hundred and seventy 
milhons of people m Russia Assertion is not enough. 

It is not enough to proclaim that this or that is “ self- 
evident ” If someone says that, for him, it is not self- 
evident, what then 

Thinkers of the nineteenth- century beheved that a 
firm basis for ethics was to be found in the pnnciple of 
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Evolution Natuie had decreed a struggle for existence 
as the means to the survival of the fittest, and so to the 
progress of the species. Harsh, even cruel, in its work- 
ing, the process was ultunately beneficent Here, then, 
was the test of right and wrong Whoevei conformed 
to nature’s decree was doing right; whoever tried to 
impede it was doing wrong, as well as attempting the 
impossible This process, pervading the life of sea, 
swamp and jungle, must apply also to human societies 
It was held to justify an unrestramed economic competi- 
tion between individuals, a conscienceless bargaming 
between interests, a ruthless struggle between States 
Industrial oppression was part of the natural order of 
thmgs, and war the ordained mstrument of tlie progress 
of manlond. 

Closer thinking soon showed that all this was falla- 
cious The very term “ Law of evolution ” was seen 
to be misleading It is unfortunate, and the source of 
much confusion, that the word Law ” is used in two 
quite dilferent senses, one in science, the other in 
ordinary affairs ‘ ‘ The Laws of Motion ”, for example, 
or “ the Law of Evolution ”, are not connnands ; they 
are simply names for processes, for sequences of events. 
They have nothmg in common with a moral law, such 
as “ Thou shalt not steal”, or with the laws enacted by 
legislatures and enforced by penalties. There are no 
“ commands ” issued by “ Nature ”, for “ Nature ” has 
no personahty — ^is indeed nothing more than a useful 
figure of speech If we will, we may imitate the methods 
of the sea, the swamp and the jungle , or we may find 
better methods, if we can; and there is no cosmic 
legislation to enforce the one or to forbid the other. 

Further, as Huxley pointed out, “ survival of the 
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fittest does not mean survival of the best It means 
no more than ‘‘ the survival of those best fitted to cope 
with their circumstances ” It often leads to degenera- 
tion and not to the development of higher types 
Evolution in nature, then, furmshes for man no moral 
standards of any kind The attempt to find them there 
failed, havmg worked much mischief in the meantime 

There is yet another possible basis for an etlucal code, 
seldom advocated nowadays, but accepted m earher 
times almost umversally — ^the custom of the com- 
mumty “ Ongmally,” says Bergson, “ custom is the 
whole of morahty, and as rehgion forbids departure 
from custom, morahty is co-extensive with rehgion ” 
The idea is enshnned, for example, m the ancient 
Hindu laws of Manu : “ the custom handed down in 
regular succession since time immemorial is called the 
conduct of virtuous men ” But this involves the con- 
clusion' that whatever are the laws and customs of a 
particular society at a particular time must be accepted 
in perpetuity. It would compel us to beheve that 
“ canmbahsm is moral m a canmbal country ” Ethics 
becomes a stereotyped code, and no generation may 
ever seek a better standard of conduct than its pre- 
decessor. We need hardly stay to examme more closely 
that creed. Civilization emerges from barbansm pre- 
cisely through the discovery that the right is not identi- 
cal with the customary. 

After so many negatives where shall we find our posi- 
tive*? If neither theology, nor intuition, nor natural 
rights, nor the principle of evolution, nor estabhshed 
custom can give us the test that we need, where shall 
we find it ? Is there no answer to the challenge of the 
sceptic — ^After all, what is Right and Wrong ? 
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Wlule the idealist philosophers have been striving to 
find some a prion principle of ethics, the ordinary 
people of the world, who have to live, and to live in 
communities, have been silently developing, all through 
the ages, their own systems of practical morals While 
philosophers have been trying, as it were, to construct 
the roof first and then hang the house from it, the people 
have been building, brick by brick, from the foundations 
up. And the house stands The philosophy for which 
we are searching is there all the time — ^is in practice all 
around us ; only we do not recogmze it as a philosophy 
because it is not dignified by the name. It uses no 
techmcal terms; but m effect it abandons the a piwii 
and proceeds a postenon. It adopts the simple rule 
that right is that which leads to good results and wrong 
that which leads to bad results. 

Ideas, prmciples, laws, customs, actions, are to be 
judged by their consequences They are to be ac- 
counted right if they will conduce to welfare, and 
wrong if they will not 

At once the question presents itself — ^What is meant 
by “ welfare ” To this no short answer can be given. 
Welfare cannot be defined in a single phrase. It is 
the collective name for a great number of different 
thmgs, each one of which is beneficial 

We see m the world about us what, in general, these 
things are Some anse o\h of our physical characters. 
Health rather than sickness ; a meal when one is 
hungry , a rest when one is tired , a shelter from the 
weather — that these are “ goods ” is indeed self- 
evident, for this at least no sane man would deny. 
There are satisfactions derived from sympathy and love 
and the fulfilment of duty There are the gifts of art 
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and science, and all the achievements of a high civiliza- 
tion There are pleasures, innocuous m themselves, 
that gratify the mind or the body “ ' Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ? — ‘ Yes, by Saint Anne ; and ginger shall be 
hot i* the mouth, too ^ 

It is not possible to bring all these into a single 
definition of welfare, or of “ the Good ” Any defini- 
tion wide enough to be complete would be too vague to 
be useful. 

What guidance, tlien, is given by this principle when 
we are trying to decide whether any particular thing is 
good or not Apart from the obvious physical cases 
of health and the like, how are we to evaluate “ goods ” 
What kind of civilization is to be considered “ high ” 

The answer here must be that, m this as in all else, 
intuition and reason must combine to guide us Ex- 
perience is the chief test Discussion, experiment and 
example are the means t6 a conclusion In some 
matters, indeed, it makes no great difference what the 
choice is, A preference for one flavour or one odour 
rather than for anotlier, for one kind of music or for 
one kind of scenery — these raise no ethical questions, 
and individual taste is the arbiter But where different 
results do follow from the choice, then the test is to be 
found m the probable consequences The conclusions 
reached, in each case or group of cases, by individual 
judgements, and ultimately by the common sense of 
mankind, set the standards of good and bad, estabhsh 
the rules of right and wrong. If fuller experience shows 
that a conclusion was mistaken, or if new conditions 
render it no longer sound, then, by the same process it 
may be changed Thus, over long periods of time, 
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sometimes by slow imperceptible changes, sometimes 
suddenly and after vehement controversies, the customs 
of society have been evolved and our ways of hving 
estabhshed 

Countless are the issues which have had to be solved, 
or are now bemg solved, m the age-long and w^orld-wide 
process of lustory. Human sacrifice, tribal raids, 
slavery — are these good or bad ? Is toleration in 
religion a right pohcy Is the duel the right way to 
settle disputes ? Is war on the whole a good thing or 
a bad thing'? These are examples And on the 
narrower scale of individual conduct, every day and 
everywhere we have to choose whether tins object or 
that is good ; if both are good, which is the better ; if 
both are bad, which is the lesser evil We are always 
askmg ourselves what are likely to be the results, direct 
and indirect, of our choice, whether they will make for 
welfare or against it. 

Does this mean that each person on every occasion 
has to consider afresh all the possible consequences of 
the action he may be takmg *? If so, the result must 
be moral chaos; the task would be far beyond the 
powers of the deepest and qxuckest thinker, much more 
of average men and women. And does it mean that 
such general conceptions as virtue, duty, good charac- 
ter, are to be dropped *? That would be the negation 
of morahty 

Neither of these follows Consider what has in fact 
happened In course of centimes this thing and that, 
this action and that, have been found by experience to 
be “ good ” The human intelhgence has grouped the 
particular goods together This class of thmgs or of 
actions is good, that class is bad There come mto 
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being general rules of conduct Social customs 
develop They are formulated, fortified, expanded, by 
religious creeds and legal codes. Sometunes a prophet, 
a seer or a poet will sum up m a flash the diffused, and 
perhaps unreahzed, experience of generations, his in- 
sight is recogmzed, his teaching accepted, his authority 
afterwards points the way. Or the lessons of the past 
may be crystallized m a proverb, which becomes the 
popular guide in current cases. In ways such as these, 
certain qualities come to be ranked as good and to 
count as virtues — ^truthfulness, honesty, courage and 
the rest ; their opposites bad, and as vices. Individual 
habits are formed — good habits or bad habits The 
normal person, m the ordmary conditions of daily life, 
does not ponder at every moment what is nght and 
what IS wrong ; he usually acts by habit and as a matter 
of course. Custom in the community corresponds to 
habit m the individual. 

The conclusion to be drawn — ^important to our 
present discussion — ^is this. When doubtful issues 
arise ; or when there is reason to think that a habit or 
a custom, an article in a creed or a law m a code, is bad 
and ought to be changed — ^we are not obhged to seek 
a criterion in some Absolute Good, or Categorical Im- 
perative It is futile to turn to any such mystical or 
transcendental conceptions. They are no more than 
“fictional abstractions”. They possess no intrmsic 
authority ; they may all be challenged and defied But 
we may go back to facts We may appeal to the evidence 

. of actual expenence ; and on that basis we may make, 
where necessary, a fresh valuation of consequences ^ 

^ P'® Utilitarian School of philosophy started from the same 
standpoint They held that “ ethical precepts must be judged m 
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The problem is often put whether, m morals. It is the 
rightness of an action that matters, or the rightness of 
the motive. If a person, with the best of intentions, 
docs something which proves to be injurious, was his 
action good or bad ^ And conversely, where a person, 
animated by a corrupt motive, takes a course which 
turns out to be beneficial, was he acting rightly or 
wrongly But to put the problem in that way is to 
confuse the issue There arc two questions to be 
ansvycred and not one One issue is—was the man’s 
motive good ^ The other is~was the course he chose 
the right one The answer may well be in the affirma- 
tive m one case and in the negative in the other. The 

right motive is one good thing and the right action is 
another good thing 


rpmnf! seem at first sight abstract, and 

bow ever/m 

w intellectual anarchy of our 

time We are complaining that there is no agreed basis 

hv th^f standards We have found that those offered 
judgement We cannot discover m the idealist philo- 

P^eticc of 

principles which have^een adopted certain, secondar>' 

that the conSSeS arc m 

utihty IS a question of “ happiness*’’ and ‘utility”, that 
measured by » pleasure ” and^» ? happiness is to be 

from these premiSs a theo^l nf Politics they drew 

when put into practice was found mdividualism, which, 

to which UtihtanaS hL c The criticism 

universally as conclusive^ Bu? n regarded almost 

prmciple from wS Bentham anf n 
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, Sophies any criterion by which that judgement can be 
applied. If, then, we are challenged to say what other 
cntenon there is, we are bound to give an answer, and 
to defend our answer against criticism 

We see that mankind long ago has found empirically 
the principle on which codes of conduct can be based 
actions are right or wrong according to their effects 
upon welfare, welfare is not one thing, but is com- 
pounded of many This principle, of course, is not 
itself a code of conduct Nor can it produce a code 
by any short or easy process Bentham believed that, 
where a choice was to be made between two courses, 
the pleasures and the pains that would follow from each 
could be estimated, and be divided, so to speak, into 
lots , these could be multiphed by the number of people 
concerned; the totals balanced against each other; and 
the result of the sum would tell which of the two courses 
was the better. But the matter is not so simple as this 
In ethics there is no calculating maclnne which, by 
the turning of a handle, will give the answer to our 
problems 

Through all the centuries of human history, and most 
actively in our own times, an immense process of private 
judgement and public discussion has been at work. 
Out of It have emerged the rules of right and wrong, 
for all the varied activities of life, which we have m- 
' herited from the generations that have gone before us 
Through that same process we confirm, or m our turn 
we mould and modify, those rules before handing them 
on to our successors. Throughout that process im- 
mediate advantages have to be weighed agamst later 
advantages ; benefits to the individual balanced against 
benefits to the society ; the good of a nation considered 
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in relation to the good of mankind. Experiment, 
publicity, education, persuasion, legislation, are the 
instruments. Theologians and philosophers, states- 
men and poets have helped on the process. But not 
seldom they have confused and hindered it; through 
proclaiming general principles winch prove to be un- 
sound, or drawmg from sound principles false deduc- 
tions 

This vast process is not a science There are no 
fixed laws that it can follow. It allows no clear pre- 
dictions. The factors are too many, too vaned, too 
changing to permit it to become a science; although 
parts of it — ethics, pohtics, econonucs, eugemcs — 
may be handled in a scientific spint. Viewed as a 
whole the process is an art. It is m fact the art of 
hvmg. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
WHY ACT RIGHTLY'? 

When it was generally accepted throughout the western 
world that every personality, hved on after deaths and 
would pass innumerable years in torment if the earthly 
life had been bad or in bliss if it had been good, men 
had an elufective inducement to resist temptations and 
to act well Most of the rehgions also of the East 
offered systems of penalties and rewards more or less 
similar. Here, then, was the sanction for morahty 
Granted that there was a right and a wrong, here was 
the motive for doing the one and avoidmg the other 
But now that these behefs are held with less certainty, 
now that Heaven and Hell have lost their vividness, 
where are we to find sufficient reasons why ordinary 
men and women, day by day, should do the things they 
ought to do when other things are pleasanter To dis- 
cover in what the right consists, and to declare it, is not 
enough The modern world needs to understand, 
clearly and definitely, what reason there is, when the 
right course is Icnown, why people should take it, rather 
than follow their own desires, which may be opposite. 
If the theological reason is doubted or denied, does 
there remain any reason at all ? 

Here again we shall be well-advised not to look for 
some a priori theory. We shall succeed better if we try 
to learn from hfe as it is hved If we can discern what 
the motives are that do actually influence those men 
whose fives are recogmzed to be good, that which we 
are seeking will stand revealed 
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And here again — as so often — ^we shall find, as soon 
as we examine the facts, that not one force only is at 
work While thinkers have been trying to discover 
some single principle of righteousness, in practice man- 
kind IS led to right hvmg, so far as it does live rightly, 
not by one motive but by many. 

This man is honest in his business. Why is he honest 
It may be that he values honesty for its own sake. 
His inherited instincts, his upbringing, perhaps his 
rehgious behefs, make him an honest man. He would 
be ashamed ever to do an act that was dishonest. With- 
out needing to consider any other reason, he is honest 
by principle and that is enough. 

Or it may be that that estimate of his character would 
be mistaken In reahty he may belong to that large 
class of people who are honest because they beheve 
that It pays He may be used to reimnd himself, when- 
ever temptation offers, that “ honesty is the best 
pohey ” He thinks his business will prosper best if his 
reputation is good. He will gam respect among his 
faimly and friends, and position among Ins neighbours, 
and he will take satisfaction in that. Possibly his 
religious faith leads him to beheve that honesty will be 
rewarded, and dishonesty punished, by some super- 
natural power and in some mysterious way, either m 
this world, or in another world, or in both 
We may, however, again be mistaken, and, if we 
could see into the man’s heart, we should find that, as a 
matter of fact, he is httle influenced by any of these 
things, but is moved by a v/holesomefear of the crmunal 
law He reframs from dishonesty because he is afraid 
of being detected and convicted, punished and ruined. 
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Everyone knows that such motives do in fact in- 
fluence human conduct. Some are worthy motives and 
some unworthy; some will have more influence with 
one man and some with another Sometimes one 
among them predominates and will decide the course 
that is taken ; sometimes there will be a combination of 
various motives, and sometimes a conflict, different 
forces pulling different ways, and the stronger deciding. 

When we are asked what, m these days, is to be the 
sanction for morahty, the answer, then, must be that 
there may be various sanctions and not only one. 
Society will shape its measures accordingly. 

It has been said that “ every new generation is a fresh 
invasion of savages ” In a civihzed country, society 
takes hold of the young and trams them to civihzed 
ways.^ They are subjected to all kinds of influences, 
from the day of birth, through infancy, childhood and 
adolescence, on into maturity They are influenced by 
the family and the school, the church and the State, the 
press and the stage — by the whole atmosphere around 
them. Innate quahties, brought by inheritance, are 
moulded by the society ; those held to be good can be 
fostered, those bad discouraged Character fs formed, 
and character determines action. 

The primary instincts that each, individual brings 
with him are twofold , one set of instincts seeks his own 
- preservation and welfare ; the other takes satisfaction 
m the welfare of others We call them egoism and 
altruism, self-interest and sympathy ^ Such instincts 

^ ‘‘Homines enim cmles non nascuntur, sed fiunt” — ^For 
CIVIC men are not bom but made — Spinoza 

^ Using the word “ sympathy ” in its primary meaning, of 
“ feeling together ”, or “ fellow-feelmg ”. 
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are innate, not alone in human nature, but in animal 
nature generally. Egoism is obvious throughout the 
ammate world. Altruism is seen most clearly in the 
care of paients for their offspring Animals that are 
usually timid will face danger to protect their young. 
Birds build nests ; and it is difficult to find any instmct 
of an egoistic kind that would lead them to do so. 
Gregarious ammals or social insects help each other 
in various ways. In man the instinct of sociahty is 
carried to the highest point Reason here confinns 
instinct , it reahzes the value of sympathy between indi- 
viduals, and of the institutions and customs that spring 
from it A system of morals, if it is to be stiong, will 
enhst in its support, not one only, but both of these sets 
of primary instincts — ^the egoistic as well as the altruistic 

It has often been held, however, that morahty is a 
question purely of altruism ^ A man’s goodness is to 
be judged entirely by Ins readiness to make sacrifices 
for the sake of others To seek his own interest, or his 
own pleasure, is held to be either immoral or apart from 
morahty Society, when it sets out to civihze each new 
generation in turn, is expected to use all the various 
influences at its command — and particularly those of 
religion — ^to suppress self-interest and to foitify self- 
sacrifice “ La . morale, c’est faire les choses en- 
nuyeuses.” 

Examine this view more closely, and it will be seen 
to be unsound True that the teachers of all faiths and 

^ In the following passages, for example 

Kant— r//e Metaphysic of Ethics, Book I, Chap 1, pp 8, 18. 

L T Hobhouse — Moials m Evolution, p 14 

E Westermarck — The Ongi/i and Development of the Moial 
Ideas, Vo\ H, p 154 

\V Pi eface to Moials, p 221. 
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the moralists of all schools have continually laid their 
emphasis on the duties to others. And it is right that 
they should do this ; for men’s innate tendency to seek 
what their own immediate interest demands is potent, 
and no persuasion is necessary. It is the altruistic side 
that needs outside support. But it does not follow 
that self-interest also may not be, m some foims and 
in some measure, a moral motive. 

We are accustomed to say “ a man has duties to him- 
self ” If someone perversely neglects Ms own health, ' 
or IS careless about Ms own livelihood, we blame Mm 
for falling in his primary duties. Spinoza reminds us 
that we cannot wish to act well and to hve well without, 
at the same time, wishmg to act and to hve; that “ no 
virtue can be conceived prior to this, the endeavour 
after self-preservation ” 

Many self-interested acts, of course, aie anti-social, 
but many are not Some, indeed, are indispensable to 
the social good By seeking Ms own health, education, 
efficiency, by realizing the capacities of Ms own person- 
ahty — ^physical, mental and spiritual, the individual 
serves the community also. The better the umts, the 
better the mass. Posterity also is served. The better 
the people of this century, the finer will be the heritage 
of the next. 

Further, it is irrational to hold that my duty is to be 
found in seekmg only my neighbour’s welfare, and 
never my own If that rule were right, it would apply 
equally to my neighbour; he would have as Ms own 
duty the promotion of my welfare But why should 
that be Ms duty unless my welfare is a good tMng in 
itself*? And if it is, have not I, too, an obligation to 
promote it *? 
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This aspect, however, is not often recognized, Mor- 
ahty and regard for one’s own interest are commonly 
looked upon as opposites. Christian theologians and 
preachers, for the reason already stated, have laid stress 
on the “ other-regardmg virtues ”, Rehgion in general 
has come to be looked upon as requiring pure self- 
sacrifice. 

Here we may find an additional cause of the loosening 
hold of rehgion, and of the perplexity of our times that 
has followed For the modem mmd, looking at the 
whole matter afresh, without feehng bound by tradi- 
tional orthodoxies, sees that morality, if it is to be com- 
prehensive, must allow that egoism, at proper times and 
m proper measure, is a right motive, that it is indeed 
essential to welfare. When rehgion seems to ignore 
or to contradict this, common sense and rehgion stand 
opposed 

There is, however, a misunderstanding here Reh- 
gious doctrine rarely makes that requirement The 
Golden Rule is usually accepted as the highest of the 
ethical precepts of the rehgions of the western world, 
and it clearly does not support that view. It does not 
prescribe that a man should take no care for his own 
interests and his own welfare. The Old Testament 
says, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ” ; and 
the New Testament, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them ” 
They do not say, Thou shalt care for thy neighbour and 
not for thyself. On the contiary, care for oneself, and 
the treatment one would wish for oneself from others, 
IS taken as the very standard of one’s duty to them 
Egoism in fact is made the measure for altruism 

None the less, m practice rehgion does concentrate 
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Upon self-sacrifice, and the estabhshed systems of 
morals are inclined to pass by the claims of personality. 
This has now led to a powerful reaction. An emanci- 
pated age asks the reasons for these repressions and 
renunciations Receiving often no answer, except a 
reference to ancient texts or inherited customs, it is 
ready to assume that there are no vahd reasons 
A Nietzsche arises; propounds a system “Beyond 
Good and Evil ; makes direct war on all traditional 
morality , wins enthusiastic supporters, and sets flowmg 
a powerful current in the thought of the time A great 
political movement, inspired largely by ideas such as 
his, conquers Germany and spreads beyond. We see a 
vehement revolt against the creed of abnegation, of self- 
suppression. The discoveries of modern psycholo'gy 
appear to support the movement from the side of science. 
Action comes to be glorified for the sake of action, and 
regardless whether it brings welfare or not. No matter 
whether life is hved well or badly ; the important thing 
is that It should be hved strenuously The ideal man is 
seen, not m the samt, but in the warrior-hero, and the 
ideal hfe in “ the merry days of battle “ Man ”, said 
Nietzsche, “ shall be trained for war, and woman for 
the recreation of the warrior , all else is folly ” So each 
new generation is to be taught, not to overcome, but to 
chensh and cultivate, whatever innate savagery it brmgs 
The element of truth that underhes this movement — 
its rejection of the doctrine that the good life consists 
sunply in self-renunciation regardless of self-reahzation 
— ^is overlaid by its own opposite mistake Rightly 
asserting that altruism without egoism is a false morahty, 
the impetus of its reaction has led it to over-shoot the 
mark, and to plunge into the error, far more dangerous, 
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that the contrary must be true Lgoism is now exalted, 
and altruism suppressed Justice Mercy, Kindness and 
Peace are no longer to be regarded as good words; 
Struggle, Ruthlessncss and Victory arc to be the good 
words. Self-sacrifice is still to be a virtue, but only 
when it is for the sake of the Stale or the nation, which 
shall Itself merely embody and appl> the massed self- 
assertions of all Its citizens. 

The heio, to be a hero, must have an enemy. How 
else can he prove his heroism ? How shall Siegfried 
display his fearlessness if he has no dragon ? Of what 
use would be die mystic sword, that has been forged 
and tempered with so ranch travail ? If no enemy is 
at hand, it is essential to create one So the spirit of 
violence and hatred is let loose in the world, launched 
with eloquent appeals to noble emotions, and justified 
by a new philosophy of one-sided ethics. 

It should be obvious enough that altruism, in its 
proper measure, is essential too The individual can- 
not exist apart from the social nmt , his good cannot be 
found apart from its well-being. The social units begin 
, with the family, the neighbourhood and the town, ivith 
the trade or profession, they enlarge to the nation, and 
then to the comity of all the nations The man de- 
pends, in one way or another, upon all of these. Hiey 
nurture him, guard his health, feed his intellect; tliey 
supply him with opportumty for hveliliood ; they pre- 
serve his safety and Ins peace Not one of these social 
units, from the family to mankind, can fulfil its pur- 
pose, or even exist, unless its members are ready to 
accommodate themselves to one another, to subordinate, 
when necessary, personal or sectional interest to the 
general interest A philosophy which ignores or depre- 
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ciates altruism must he a false philosophy The truth 
IS plain to see . both egoism and altnusm are necessary 
to welfare Both, therefore, are moral motives Right 
livmg IS the right balance between them 

We are constantly called upon to do things which are 
not to our own interest, and for winch sympathy, love, 
duty — altruism in some form — ^is the only motive 
Many thinkers, it is true, from Plato onwards, have set 
out to show that all motives can be resolved into one — 
the egoistic; that “ in the long run ” or “ rightly under- 
stood ”, the mdividual is really servmg his own “ en- 
hghtened self-interest ” when he makes sacrifices for the 
pubhc good. There has always been “ a philosophic 
cravmg for unity ” , for the sake of a unified theory, 
philosophers will sometimes not hesitate to do violence 
to facts. To say that a man who, in a shipwreck, gives 
up his place in a boat to a woman, or a martyr who goes 
to the stake rather than recant his faith — to say that 
these are really acting out of regard for their own inter- 
est, from a motive which is at bottom egoistic — ^is to 
use language that offends common sense In the 
ordinary conditions of everyday hfe, lesser occasions 
continually arise where personal inteiest has to be 
sacrificed Life is hved m the short run, as well as in 
the long run , and not by “ the individual ” — some 
generahzed abstraction whose good may be seen to be 
ultimately identified with that of “ the society ” ; but 
by actual men and women, side by side with others hke 
themselves Constantly they are called upon to do 
‘ thmgs for which they can expect no return m this world, 
and, as many think, no sure return m another 
We come back to our question, why then should they 
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do such tilings at all? And we may return to our 
exemplar — ^the honest man. 

At his best, he acts rightly because he has a good will 
He is well-disposed and single-hearted It may be that 
he is so intuitively , with him tins is innate. He is well- 
bred — ^in the true "sense of that term; good-breeding 
being a matter, not of class, but of quahty. Such 
tendencies, if they are innate, may be fortified and de- 
veloped by traimng, or, if they are lacking, may in 
some measure be instilled Here comes in the function 
of society If an element of self-sacrifice is essential, 
and if the best motive for it is to be found m the good 
wiU, society will ask itself how it can most effectively 
promote that good wiU Hence arise all the problems 
of the traming of character, in the school and in the home. 

At this point we find ourselves hnked again with 
what was said earher on the need of the modern world 
for rehgion Huxley said that “ the rehgious feehng ” 
was “ the essential basis of conduct”. From the most 
primitive times, among all the races of men, rehgion has 
been the chief agent m morals It furmshes a disci- 
phne Sanctions are stronger if they are also sanctities. 
When our mundane affairs are seen as one piece in a 
umversal scheme, then each human life rises above the 
trivial, every character becomes of moment and every 
act a sign 

For this reason the present weakenmg of rehgious 
influence cannot fail to be a cause of grave and general 
anxiety If the ancient buttress of morahty is itself 
sinking, how can it be supported 

The answer can only be that which was given earlier, 
but which comes now, in the hght of these considera- 
tions, with even greater msistence through a more press- 
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ing sense of urgency. The answer must be that it is 
vital to offer to the modem world systems of xehgion 
which can be accepted — ^not merely formally and per-- 
functonly, out of respect for old traditions and for lack 
of somethmg better — ^but honestly and earnestly , faiths 
that can be woven into the pattern of practical life and 
determine the daily conduct of ordinary men, and can 
do this because they are beheved by the enhghtened 
mind as true 


Goodwill is the best sanction for morals, but good 
will is not universal; and we cannot be sure that h ^an 
soon, or ever, be made so One man has it in hi^ 
degree; his neighbour in less degree, or hardly at ail 
As Santayana says, “ the social instmcts, seated in the 
human heart, differ indefimtely from individual to mdi- 

vidual, and may be atrophied altogether ur ones 

man may feel the need for some support for his Y’ 
and he may find it in the knowledge that it is the best 

^ Society will be wise to see that this shall m fact be 

so. It cannot safely rely only on pure altruism w 

try to enlist egoistic motives of one kind in order to 
counter the puU of egoistic motives of another ^ 

will give inducements that appeal to some P^sonal 
interest in order to persuade Him to 
personal interests It may be regretta e 
should be necessary, but such is the fact. Any nation 
which abohshed all restramts upon 
rewards for good action, m the hope t a , , 

would always do right just for the sake ^ ’ 

would dissolve quickly into chaos . Those , 
are an ideal, but a distant ideal lAe may 
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towards them; we dare not act as though they were 
already here. 

Rewaids and penalties may be of various kinds. 
Theology offers one code, pubhc opinion another; the 
economic system a third , the State a fourth. One man 
will pursue goodness for the sake of a divine recom- 
pense, another for the sake of good repute, or^as the, 
road to fame; a third as a means to material comfort 
or to affluence, another in order to win approval or 
distinction from the pubhc authorities, and m any case 
to avoid penalties at the hands of the law. Inferior 
though these motives are to the pursuit of goodness for 
its own sake, society, in the present stage of civilization, 
cannot afford to neglect them 
Because man is a social being he cares for the judge- 
ment of his fellows He is gratified by praise and hurt 
by blame Everyday observation shows that where 
there is no effective pubhc opimon, morals more easily 
become lax As John Stuart Mill wrote : “ Un- 
doubtedly mankind would be in a deplorable state if no 
principles of justice, veracity, beneficence, were taught 
publicly or privately, and if these virtues were not en- 
couraged, and the opposite vices repressed, by the 
praise and blame, the favourable and unfavourable 
sentiments, of mankmd” The connexion between 
conduct and its consequence is of the essence of mor- 
ahty “ The way of the transgressor is hard ”, because 
society sees that it shall be hard “ The family that 
accumulates goodness”, says the Chinese Yih King, 
“ IS sure to have superabundant happiness, the family 
that accumulates evil is sure to have superabundant 
misery ” So far as that is true, the reason is to be 
found, not only in the happiness that comes from a good 
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conscience and iLe misery from a bad, but also because 
society tries so to shape its laws and customs that those 
who are good shall be happy, and those who are bad 
shall not. 

The best commumty would be one m which no one 
was ever inclined to wrongdoing , but smce that cannot 
be attained and we have to be content with a second- 
best, we may find it in a community where all those who 
are disposed to do right will find it advantageous to do 
so, and all disposed to do wrong would find it not 
advantageous — ^using that word to include, not only 
material Advantages, but all the satisfactions that men 
desire, good repute among them. In such a society, 
with conduct and consequence closely connected, crime 
would always be stupid and every knave would know 
himself a fool 

There is a doubt to which a doctrme such as this may 
give rise. It may be feared that the pressure of pubhc 
opimon and of law may weaken the sprmgs of self- 
rehance and the power of personal mitiative A social 
system, mdeed, that made its people well-behaved at the 
cost of keeping them enslaved, or apathetic, or merely 
conventional, must be a bad social system. But this 
raises the general issue or Liberty, which can best be 
discussed later in another context. 

Among the ordinary supports of morals m everyday 
life we may see that habit is of the first importance. 
The normal person is not constantly reflecting whether 
he shall be honest or not ; he is honest by habit and as 
a matter of course 

^ Habits are formed under mstruction, or by one’s 
own actions. They grow by mere force of repetition 
Thmgs constantly done come to be done subconsciously, 
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through a psychological mechanism that does not call 
into operation the conscious will This applies not 
only to muscular movement— in walking, speaking, eat- 
ing , it apphes to activity of almost any kind. There is 
hteral truth ui the proverb that habit is second nature 
“ Could the young ”, as Wilham James wrote, “ but 
realize how soon they will become mere, walking 
bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their 
conduct while in the plastic state We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone ” 
Habit is capitahzed action. 

In the moral sphere there is an “ ease reached by 
frequency of right doing ” Habit becomes conscience 
To the primitive man the forbidden totem ammal, the 
tabooed action or food, become instinctively abhorrent. 
To the civihzed man of a higher rehgion that which he 
counts as sin may be so obnoxious to him that he 
becomes incapable of committing it. 

Here we find another motive of an egoistic kind that 
may lead us to do what is right when other tlungs are 
pleasanter It is the effect of our actions upon our own 
" character. Every deed has subjective as well as objec- 
tive results ; it has a recoil upon the doer As Bergson 
puts if “It is right to say that what we do depends 
upon what we are , but it is necessary to add that we 
are, in some measure, what we do, and that we are 
creating ourselves contmually ” One of the penalties 
of any wrong act is its reaction upon the character of 
the agent “ The greatest penalty of evil-doing ”, says 
Plato, “ is to grow into the hkeness of bad men ” 

In forming Ins habits each person is largely influenced 
by what he sees around him He is largely guided by 
“ custom-thought ” This is one means through which 
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a nation becomes homogeneous, and the social mechan- 
ism runs with continuity and, on the whole, with smooth- 
ness. “ Habit ”, to quote William James again, “ is 
the enormous fly-wheel of society ” 

,So we reach a conclusion as to the sanctions for 
morahty. 

There is one class of right actions which bnng im- 
mediate benefit to the agent He will do such actions 
for that reason and will need no other 

There is a second class which are not to his immediate 
benefit, but which he sees, or may be brought to see, 
will bring him some kind of indirect or ultimate gam. 
He may do these actions also from egoistic motives — 
material or non-material Society will use all its many 
means of influence so as to strengthen the inducements 
to right action and to weaken the inducements to 
wrong. Pubhc opinion will persuade and dissuade. 
If need be, there are m reserve the penalties of the civil 
and the criminal law. 

But there is also the third class of nght actions, those 
which will bring to the agent personally no benefit in 
this life, whether direct or indirect, immediate or ulti- 
mate , which may even cause him hurt Yet he ought 
to do them because they conduce to social welfare. 
Unless his rehgious faith supphes Inm with an egoistic 
motive m an expectation of reward in another life, he 
must act for some reason other than self-interest. 
“ Virtue”, said Carlyle, “ is its own reward, because it 
needs no reward ” He must act from kindness or love, 
from patriotism, or from sense of duty of some other 
kind; he must act altruistically. 

This class of motive springs, equally with the egoistic, 
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from instincts that are primary. Sympathy is imiate, 
as well as self-interest. The task of society is to foster 
and develop the altruistic instinct, to fortify it by early 
trammg, and to enhst in its support the power of habit. 
So there may gradually be evolved a social order in 
which all shall “ endeavour to do well and 
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CHAPTER TEN 
FAMILY 

In this and the following chapters, I propose to discuss 
in outline the application of these principles of etlncs 
to four of the cliief problems of social hfe. They are 
problems as old as civihzation itself, but which m our 
own times take on new forms and press with a new in- 
sistence. They are the problems of the Family, of 
Property, of Liberty and of International Relations. I 
shall end by drawing together the tlireads of the whole 
argument and otfenng a conclusion 

Every home, m any country or under any social 
system, is constantly faced by 'questions of family duty. 
How far should husband or wife sacnfice their separate 
wishes for the sake of the other ? How far should 
mamed couples sacrifice their comforts for the sake of 
children ? Should the marriage bond be ngid, or 
should it be elastic, and if so, to what degree Each 
young man or woman has to consider both duties to the 
home and duties to oneself. Each has to decide 
whether to marry, and whom and when, whether to 
observe sexual abstinence before marriage, and con - 
t inence after. In some eastern countries questions of 
polygamy or of child marriage are still subjects of 
debate 

Until the present age all such matters were usually 
settled by custom. " Tradition and pubhc opinion, sup- 
ported sometimes by law, decided individual conduct. 
Custom might differ greatly, according to religion, or 
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to the degree of civilization “ At one time and in one 
place”, says a character in one of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
novels, “ you honour your father and mother when 
they grow old; elsewhere and at other periods you 
knock them on the head and put them into ^Qpot-au- 
feu ” Though custom varied from age to age or from 
country to country, it existed, it was powerful; it was 
usually respected If any man disobeyed, his neigh- 
bours condemned him , he was of bad repute ; in some 
cases the law might punish him , he himself felt that he 
was doing wrong Women conformed to custom even 
more submissively than men But now, in this sphere 
also, there is doubt Our parents or grandparents 
regarded it as wrong to do this or that But we ask, 
is it really wrong How much of the old conventions 
should stand Should anything stand 
A number of causes have promoted a change m the 
attitude to marriage and the family. The growing 
emphasis on self-expression has made restraint more 
irksome. The emancipation of women, already largely 
achieved in the countries of western civilization and 
advancing rapidly in the East, has called for many 
readjustments. Rehgious sanctions have weakened, in 
this as in other matters , civil marriage has been intro- 
duced, divorce legahzed^'m Christian countries; mar- 
riage has come to be regarded more as a contract and 
less as a sacrament There has been a tendency to dis- 
credit mneteenth-century standards, as the laxity and 
hypocrisy which sometimes underlay them have been 
more fully brought to hght The invention of methods 
of birth-control involves consequences of which, may- 
be, we are seeing only the begmmng 
As civilization advances, the conditions that, in earher 
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regard it lightly — ^then we shall take one course. Do 
we think it important we shall take another 

s 

History, when it looks behind events, sees that the 
customs of nations with legard to family have had pro- 
found effects upon their character, and so upon their 
destiny The strength of the family system was a 
principal foundation of the greatness of Rome, of the 
permanence of China, of the valour and efficiency of 
Japan. Scottish clamushness has contributed not a 
httle to the striking achievements of Scotsmen. Such 
successes as have been won by the Jewish people have 
been largely due to family solidarity and stimulus. 

The kmght or the yeoman in the great and simple 
days of early Rome, who had been accustomed to 
worship at the shrines of his ancestors, to offer annual- 
sacrifice on them bmthdays, place garlands about them 
tablets and meditate upon them memories, who knew' 
that he in turn would hve in the thoughts of his descen- 
dants, with honour or dishonour according to his deeds 
— ^had a constant and powerful incentive to duty. So 
with other times and peoples , so, in some degree, with 
ourselves. Each member of a family knows that there 
is a group of people, intimate from his childhood, who 
would feel pride m his success, sorrow at his faffure, 
shame at his disgrace. The man who has no one to 
care about him loses both an encouragement and a 
restraint 

In discussing the sanctions for morahty we have seen 
how essential it is that pubhc opimon should exert itself 
to strengthen the mducements to right acUon. Family 
opimon is a form of pubhc opimon. It is on a small 
scale, but it acts at close range. A temptation may be 
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resisted when a man remembers that a wrong action will 
degrade the name left by his forbears and wiU be con- 
demned by his descendants Family honour is a 
stand-by for social morality 
Useful to society, family still remains necessary to the 
individual. Obviously that is so with the child A 
friendly and stable home is the nght environment for 
childhood; there cannot be a really happy childhood 
Without it. Recent psychology has revealed how deep 
are the effects upon adult character of the influences 
that surround the child To the young man or woman 
the family supplies a background ; a base from which to 
sally out upon the world, upon which, if conditions are 
adverse, to retreat No matter what assistance the 
commumty may give in times of difficulty through its 
social services, there will still be need for a helpmg hand 
— close by and sympathetic 
No one hves fully who does not share, m some degree 
and in the measures suited to him, m all the activities" 
that go to the making of the best hfe. Physical, intel- 
lectual, economic, domestic, rehgious activities — ^no life 
can be complete which omits any of these. The home 
and the world are therefore the nght environment, the 
self-centred or the separated hfe is mferior And the 
essence of the home is stable marriage 
Here, as everywhere, there must be sought that 
balance between egoism and altruism which is the very 
essence of the art of livmg If what has been said is 
sound, the conclusion must be that more weight should 
be laid in the scale of self-restramt and self-sacrifice than 
present tendencies often would allow Self-reali^ation 
IS good m itself; but the point that emerges is that the 
movement of these times towards egoism, healthy up 
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to a point, ought not to be carried so far as to sweep 
away, or even to impair, the family system. 

A tendency is not be to counted good merely because ^ 
it is considered modern. 

‘ Old things need not be therefore true ’ — ^ i 
O brother men, nor yet the new. 

If ancient customs are to be mdiscrmunately discarded . 
on the ground that they can all be nothing more than 
empty inhibitions, we may find sometimes that the gam . 
in immediate freedom is far outweighed by the loss in 
ultimate welfare 

A convention need not be absurd because its original 
sanction was irrational Some of our present customs 
may have been first estabhshed by the help of magic, 
taboos or myths, nevertheless there may be good ’ 
customs among them We do not observe one day’s 
rest in seven because we now beheve that the world was ; 
made in six days, that the Creator rested on the seventh, 
and that He wishes us to do the same ; yet the practice 
may be beneficial and one that it is wise to mamtain. ' 
So with marnage and the family system, and the 
traditions and sanctities that surround them. 

The proper grounds for divorce is a question noi 
under debate in many countries This book, is not i 
discussion of topical proposals in this or other matters 
in one country or any other, but seeks to deal with th 
ideas and principles that underhe particular proposals 
Here the factors point to the conclusion that to mamtaii 
the stabihty of marriage is of prime social importance 
not less important' than the need of affording rehef ii 
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exceptional cases when conditions have become mtoler- 
able. If unions can be hghtly broken they will be 
lightly made. Homes are no longer secure, and the 
children suffer. 

The practice of birth-control raises new and difficult 
problems, social as well as personal What is the 
optimum population for a country is an economic and 
apolitical question to which the leaders of thought every- 
where are beginning to address themselves In spite of 
the halving of the rate of infant mortahty in a number 
’ of western countnes in recent years, the diminution in 
the birth-rate is considered by many observers to have 
been carried already too far; and if that view is nght, 
there ^ offered to prospective parents an urgent practical 
problem in social ethics. 

Methods of birth-control, as well as advances in 
preventive and curative medicme, have lessened the 
risks and the penalties that attach to unchastity None 
the less, ^romiscmty w ould be hkely still to prove, as 
it has proved throughout history, a sure road to de- 
generation of physique and degradation of character. 
If new conditions in the modem world are to lead to a 
wide-spread laxity m sexual morals, the level of civiliza- 
tion cannot fail to be lowered. 

Nowhere has research been more fruitful in recent 
.years than in the fields of embryology and heredity. 
Investigation along Mendehan fines is discovering the 
right pnnciples for selective breeding. “ Heredity and 
. breeding ”, says Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, “ are 
becoming exact experimental sciences” Efforts to 
adapt the mles to mankind, so far as practicable, have 
, ^ven us the new science of Eugemcs. 

As the means are discovered by which the physical 
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qualities of the human race may be improved generation 
by generation, to make use of those means will rank as 
a duty It has long been a matter of conscience, when 
choosmg a wife or a husband, to have regard to physical 
and mental qualities for the sake of the general stock. 
To put debased money into circulation is an offence, 
but to put degenerate men and women mto circulation 
is an offence far graver. 

It seems likely that, in this matter of the family, there 
will develop two contrasted schools of thought, each, as 
time goes on, defimng more and more clearly its own 
philosophy. The one will lay stress upon freedom, self- 
satisfaction, enjoyment; will treat sexual relationships 
hghtly ; will regard a marriage as experimental, separa- 
tion or divorce as merely an incident in a life ; will prefei 
to be childless, or to have only one child or two, and ir 
any case will look upon children’s interests as secondary 
The other school will lay stress upon lasting affection 
stabihty, the home, upon children; upon the socia 
value of the family system. They will regard the 
permanency of a marriage as a matter of course; 
adultery, separation, divorce as a disaster and a dis- 
grace — outside their purview altogether. Their own 
matrimonial differences they will resolve, because they 
hold that they must be resolved. They will not expose 
their own children to the fate of the children of broken 
marriages, with half a home m one place and half a’ 
home m another, and missing something always. 

In between the two schools there will be many grada- 
tions , but fundamentally there are those opposite philo- 
sophies, and the world must choose between them 
The one draws its strength from a potent instinct It 
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has the support of many brilliant minds M hterature 
and the other arts. Nefvertheless it is hkely that in the 
long run the other school will prevail; and that for 
three reasons. First, because those who follow it find, 
as a rule, more satisfaction m their fives than do the 
othersv/ Their experience shows that on the whole it is 
the better way to live, and it will therefore be taken as 
an example. The second reason is that it is to the 
interest of society to maintain the family as an mstitu- 
tion; whenever it seems to be threatened, the social 
forces will be mobilized to fight for it.v/And the third 
is that those who hold the other view, and act upon it, 
have few progeny or none, so that those strains and J. 
tendencies, as fast as they appear m one generation, 
are bred ou^from the next ^ 
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POVERTY AND PROPERTY 

Of the many hindrances to welfare in our present 
civilization none is more destructive than poverty. 
Poverty fetters men’s hves; it lowers physique; vitiates 
happiness; evokes resentment and bitterness. From 
the protest and struggle against it sprmgs the wide- 
spread social unrest that is one of the mam causes of 
the uneasmess and mstability of our time. 

For a century and a half the peoples of Europe have 
been strivyig to hft themselves out of poverty. Their 
efforts have been sometimes sporadic, sometimes con- 
tmuous; occasionally violent, usually pacific; marked 
often by intense fervour, and drawing upon inexhaus- 
tible wells of self-sacrifice. The upheaval of the French 
Revolution was social and economic rather than con- 
stitutional. Ever smce that tune, all over Europe, the 
industrial workers, and, less generally, the peasants and 
farih labourers, have been strugghng to escape from the 
cramped and degrading conditions which were partly 
an inheritance from the Middle Ages, and partly the 
outcome of the Industnal Revolution. The mtroduc- 
tion of machinery, the gathermg together of masses of 
workers, an unrestrained competition m the labour- 
market, together with recurring cycles of bad trade, 
created the modern proletanat and brought untold 
numbers mto misery. The Amencan continent escaped, 
until recently, most of these evils ; relatively small 
populations had the use of immense natural resources ; 
energy and enterprise were free from laws and traditions 
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that hampered the Old World. On the other hand, the 
crowded parts of Asia have known a poverty more wide- 
spread and more intense than the worst in Europe. 

The century and a half of effort has brought striking 
improvements almost everywhere. Viewing the world 
as a whole, there can be no doubt that the material 
standard of hving of mankind is far higher now, on the 
average, than in any previous period in history But 
averages are often misleadmg. A grmdmg poverty per- 
sists, aflfectmg hundreds of nulhons. Hundreds of 
millions more are cramped by narrowness of means and 
harassed by msecurity of hvelihood. “ Hope, freedom 
and change’’, wrote Marshall, “are necessary for efiBci- 
ency ” They are necessary for happiness too ; but 
multitudes are denied them by poverty. 

The long effort has achieved only part of its pur- 
posesj but It has won general agreement as to the nght- 
ness of the aim Throughout the civilized countries, 
among the great majority of thoughtful men, there is 
now a clear conviction that the cure of bad economic 
conditions must be made, dehberately and persistently, 
a pnncipal aim of private and pubhc action. In the 
democratic countries, every pohtical party proclaims 
this among its mam purposes. The dictatorships also 
proclaim it. In Russia it has been made the funda- 
mental prmciple of the State In India we see the 
beginmngs of a wide movement for raising the condition 
of the people. Even Chma is stirrmg. 

In the last century there was no such approach to 
agreement. The individuahst school was powerful, 
i Deploring the vile conditions of the mdustnalized 
; masses and anxious to see them remedied, it held that 
5 this could best be accomphshed by non-interference and 
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“ letting things take their natural course Political 
economy in its early days, having fallen into false 
assumptions as to an “ economic man ” and as to the 
fluidity of enterprise, labour and commodities, preached 
a doctrine of Jaissez-fan e winch, when practised, was 
found to bring disaster “ No one now holds ”, says 
Professor Whitehead, “ that, apart from some further 
directive agency, mere individuahstic competition, of 
itself and by its own self-righting character, mil pro- 
duce a satisfactory society ” Mr. Keynes quotes 
Cairaes as declaring, already in 1870, “ The maxim of 
laissez-faire has no scientific basis whatever, but is at 
best a mere handy rule of practice ” ; and Keynes adds, 
“ this, for fifty years past, has been the view of all 
leadmg economists ” Few will now hold tliat law 
must always lessen hberty , most will agree that rightly 
devised, law may defend hberty and expand it “ There 
IS a general admission that hberty is no fixed quantity 
which necessarily diminishes as corporate control 
increases ” ^ 

Occasionally a voice is still heard, like that of 
Dr. Carrel in his Man the Unknown^ declarmg that all 
our humamtarian legislation is misconceived from the 
begmmng, It merely “ keeps ahve the weakhngs ”, and 
It would be better for the race to let them die. Such 
voices are few, for it is plain to most observers that the 
conditions which kill off weakhngs also produce them 
Improve on the other hand the surroundings, the nutri- 
tion and the medicaLcare of infants, and we may, it is 
true, be keepmg ahve some children who will stfil be 
dehcate and a burden to the commumty ; but we shall 
also save a far larger number of children from being 
^ See also the foUowmg chapter. ' 
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made delicate and becoming a burden. And so in other 
cases, v/ 

To speak of “ natural ” and “ artificial ” m this con- 
nexion is a nususe of the words A mountam or a nver, 
the soil or the climate are natural ; but any social en- 
vironment, no matter what it may be, 'or any law, or 
absence of law, is not These are all the products of 
human acts or decisions, and are therefore “artificial”. 
An mdustnal system, whatever its type, can never be 
“ natural To leave it unregulated, by legal codes or 
by collective bargammg, does not make it so. 

In the consensus of opmion that now prevails as to 
the evil of poverty and the urgency of a cure, rehgion 
also joins For rehgion no longer, as formerly, strikes ' 
a separate note In earher days many held a rehgious 
faith that demanded acomplete devotion tonon-material 
values, and therefore an acceptance of poverty; to be 
poor was a means of grace rather than an injury. But 
now every western Church joms in the general move- 
ment towards economic betterment. The saymg, “Ye 
have the poor with you always” is seldom quoted 
nowadays — divorced from its context and imsinter- 
preted — ^as a plea for quietism among the poor and an 
excuse for complacency among the rich 

It is recogmzed that, for the average of mankmd, 
material values are a necessary substratum for spiritual. 
Although it is true that life is more than hvehhood, that 
thought and leisure, love and beauty are of greater worth 
than “ things ”, nevertheless thmgs, as a general rule and 
in their proper measure, are prior conditions for those 
others Inferior they may be, but essential they cer- 
tainly are ; and to teU the poor not to resent their poverty 
because knowledge, or sainthness, or a contented spirit 
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are more than nches, is stigmatized now as no better 
than cant. 

Nor is the argument any longer heard that hard 
economic facts make it mipossible, in any event, for all 
to hve m comfort. A generation ago it was commonly 
said that if all the wealth in the world, or in any 
particular country, were to be divided equally, the 
standard of hving of the poorer classes would stiH 
hardly be raised The rich are so few and the pool so 
many that to impoverish the one class would not go far 
towards enriching the other At that time there was 
some ground for such a contention But now it is clear 
that the question need not be hmited to a redistribution 
of a given quantum of wealth, but is also one of an 
expanded production of wealth The application of 
science — ^mechamcal and chemical and biological — to 
industry and to agnculture has gone so far, and opens 
such ample prospects for the future, that shortage is no 
longer a barrier. 

We often hear it said, mdeed, that mechamsm is so 
all-pervadmg in these days that man has become the 
slave of the machmes he has created. It is a hasty 
judgement , the contrary rather is true The machmes 
are our substitute for the slave-system of the ancient 
world If workmg conditions are not properly adapted 
they may, it is true, inflict a nerve-strain and a monotony 
which it is urgent to prevent The fact remains that 
the machines, alhed with chemistry and biolog>% have 
given, to a vastly increased population an abundance 
and variety of commodities and amemties, together 
with a hghtemng of toil, such as our ancestors in then 
most sangume visions could never have imagmed. 
Certainly all substance has gone from the argument that 
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poverty must endure, and be endured, because the 
world’s wealth can never suffice to cure it. 

The social unrest has a second source It does not 
spring only from the struggle of the proletanats to 
escape from their material miseries There is another, 
an immaterial factor — ^the sense of social injustice. 
Even if all the workers in every country were assured 
of comfort and secunty, while much of the bitterness of 
the conflict would disappear, the conflict itself would 
not be ended. In our econormc system the inequalities 
of income are so immensely wide, they often spring 
from causes so mdefensible — sometimes so largely 
fortuitous — that the moral sense revolts. A skilled 
artisan, after a long training, must work steadily 
through a whole year m order to earn a sum which 
he knows many wealthy men receive, without workmg, 
every week ; some every day. If service has been ren- 
dered to society by men of enterprise, the rewards that 
they gam are often out of all proportion to the service. 
A fortune accumulated by some industrial pioneer 
descends to heirs v/ho may have done nothing, < and it 
may pass on from generation to generation, growmg, 
unless checked, as it goes Fmancial cleverness or lucky 
speculation often amasses wealth m proportions that 
are in striking contrast with the ordinary rewards of 
industry, efficiency and thrift The economic side of 
modern civilization is shot through and through with 
injustice. And the worker m pnvate mdustry, when 
he reflects upon his life and its conditions, not only 
knows all this, but knows also that he himself is spend- 
ing his years in serving another man’s purposes and m 
earmqg him profits. 
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Is It Strange that our age should be restless, unstable, 
insecure ? It would be strange if it were not 
That poverty is to be counted among the evils, and 
that a strenuous effort should be made to attack it, is 
generally agreed But we are soon brought face to face 
with the great issue of the ownership of property and 
the distribution of wealth Here there is no agreement. 
We enter the vast controversy winch has plunged the 
modern world into industrial conflict, class antagonism, 
social revolution, sometimes civil war, and which 
threatens to divide Europe into hostile menacing camps. 

Under the pressure of this situation, aU kinds of 
social and econonuc experiments are being tried. The 
world of the present day is a vast sociological laboratory 
The varied conditions and traditions of the different 
countries lead to the adoption of different methods. 
Russia tries one system, Germany and Italy another. 
Great Britain, together with most of tlie countries of 
western and northern Europe, adopts a tlurd pohcy; 
which is now being followed also by the Umted 
States 

In Russia nearly one-tenth of the human race, occupy- 
mg one-sixth of the land-area of the globe, are being 
subjected to a sudden and sweeping change m their 
economic conditions Logically planned, ruthlessly 
enforced, it strives to make good in the course of a 
generation the arrears of centuries Communist in 
name, the system, as yet, is one of State sociahsm, with 
some elements of commumsm intermingled. All the 
instruments of production, and most of the land, have 
been effectively socialized Class mequahties, though 
not abohshed, have been mimmized. The hvehhood 
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of the workers ]ias been made secure, that of the non- 
workers destroyed At the same time all discrimina- 
tion of sex or race, though not of religion,^ has been 
swept away. 

Observers ever^nvlicre watch with keen interest this 
gigantic enterprise — undoubtedly one of the most 
momentous events in this penod of the world’s history. 
Is It to be an example, or is it to be a danger-signal, “ a 
guide to direct or a beacon to warn ” Some watch 
with hope, rising to enthusiasm; others with revulsion 
and alarm. 

It will be well not to forget that the conditions m 
Russia v/erc unique. The vast area was under a central- 
ized government; a monarchy, absolute in powder, but 
bewildered and incompetent, at the close under the 
influence of a sinister and superstitious mysticism 
There was an aristocracy, largely self-indulgent and 
irresponsible; a clergy, generally ill-educated and un- 
•spiritual, presentmg rehgion in a form httle calculated 
to win intelligent acceptance; a peasantry only two 
generations removed from serfdom; a proletariat in- 
efficient and, hke the peasantry, mostly ilhterate, sunk 
in poverty, often hvmg in miserable squalor. Within 
this society there developed an active-minded intel- 
lectual class, humamtanan, devoted, determined to 
effect an utter change, by any methods and at any cost 
A slowly-widemng education among the people 
brought them an audience and a backmg Into such a 
nation, so constituted and so conditioned, came the 

There is no preference for one faith over another, but pro- 
fessed behevers m any rehgion are not admitted as members of 
the Commimist Party and are therefore excluded from all share, 
in the management of affairs. {See S and B Webb — Soviet 
Communism, Vol II, p 1012) 
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ferment of a sanguinary and disastrous war, fought for 
distant and irrelevant objects. Such factors have no 
parallel It is unhkely, therefore, that the Russian 
history will be repeated elsewhere. 

The time has not yet come when it is possible to 
draw conclusions as to the results of the experiment, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. Certainly the 
average standard of living of the Russian workers has 
not yet been raised to that of the peoples of western 
Europe. It is not to be expected that it would be. In 
so short a time, startmg from so much lower a level, 
handicapped by the need of devoting a large share of 
the available energy and resources to military defence. 
It would have been almost impossible for any regime to 
have achieved that result But until it is achieved, tlie 
claims of the Soviet system, on the econonuc side, will 
not have been vindicated Whether the progress that 
has been aheady made will continue in equal measure, 
the coming decades will show. By one means or an-* 
other, it will be necessary to provide a sufficient sub- 
stitute, m the normal workmg of the economic machine, 
for the motives of hope of profit and fear of dismissal 
that have been ehmmated. Will a sense of social duty 
be enough ? Will the imtial enthusiasm and impetus 
contmue, or else, as it dies down, will it be replaced 
by an effective traimng of the next generation ? Will 
the ordinary human tendencies to mefficiency and cor- 
ruption be overcome by the power of the humamtarian 
spmt, canahzed into what seems to be a self-contradic- 
tion — a materiahstic rehgion ? And, further, wiU it be 
possible, consistently with an econonuc system of this 
order, to allow that measure of freedom m thought and 
action, in formmg opinions, in choosmg a career, which 
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is an essential mark of a good civilization ? On all 
tliese questions it is too soon to form a judgement. 

The dictatorships of Germany and Italy have their 
different way of handhng the problems of poverty and 
inequality. Employment for profit is allowed to con- 
tmue, but the Governments try to rule the economic 
waves and tides of a capitahst system by decrees and 
penalties The ideas that underlie their economic 
policy are crude and confused, the results, as yet, 
unattractive Observers m other countries find no 
guidance there. 

The third system sprmgs from no single dogma. It 
is seldom formulated as a whole It makes no claim to 
be an “ ideology ”. Yet, up to a point, it serves. Its 
results are visibly better, so far, than those of either of 
the two alternatives. Among the larger countries, 
although important parts originated m Germany, the 
system as a whole has been developed furthest m Great 
Britain, so that it is worth while to take the British 
method as the example. 

If you go where poverty is, you will find that its 
causes are either personal or social One home may be 
poverty-stricken because of bad health, or injury, or 
perhaps mcompetence or bad character ; another 
because of low wages m the trade, or of irregular work ‘ 
or unemployment due to distant factors Illness or 
accident bnng many fanuhes to disaster; drink or 
gambhng, dishonesty or inefficiency, bring many more ; 
the defects and failures of the econonuc system cause 
undeserved suffermg — always to thousands, m bad 
times to rmlhons Personal faults and misfortunes 
are -to be dealt with mainly by personal action, but 
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indirectly they are themselves often thcoutcomc of social 
causes, and public action may help also, and powerfully. 
The social causes are a matter for the society itself. 
The British method tries to attack both the personal 
and the social It pioceeds upon several parallel lines 
Throughout it brings voluntary organizations into 
co-operation with State action 
There is the system of national education Our 
pohtics definitely broke with the theory of Jaissez-fau e 
when the Elementary Education Act was passed in 1 870. 
Since then a vast elaboration of schools, colleges and 
umversities, of scholarslups and fellowships, has been 
built up It aims, not only at the training of the 
individual in knowledge and character as an end in 
Itself, but also, and partly through that, it aims at 
attacking poverty and mequahty. A class that is 
illiterate will certainly be inefficient, and therefore poor , 
Its members will be demed opemngs for the talents they 
possess ; ignorance will perpetuate inferiority. Unn^er- 
sal education and equal opportumty is at least a step 
on the way to social justice 
There is the effort to improve environment Here 
again, already m the nmeteenth century, an active move- 
ment had been set on foot The present century has 
seen a marked extension A great system of law, public 
' admimstration and voluntary action has been created 
for the safeguardmg of health and the improvement of 
housing The proper planmng of towns has at last 
been begun Opportumties for recreation are being 
provided Not least important has been the careful 
control of the hquor trafiSc; nearly thirty thousand 
redundant, and often squahd, pubhc houses have been 
swept away in thirty years. 
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The nation has made a great effort to ensure to all 
its members, at all tunes, at least a maintenance. The 
sick and the aged, widov/s and orphans, the blmd and 
the feeble-minded, the unemployed and the victuns of 
industrial accident — all these, by one method or another, 
aie assured at all events against the extreme conse- 
quences of misfortune. 

There has been a sustained endeavour, over a period 
of more than a hundred years, to conquer the evils of 
low wages, long hours, irregular work, unhealthy con- 
ditions of labour. Collective bargaimng has been one . 
means. Trade Umomsm, at first persecuted and penal- 
ized, has been given full recognition. The settlement 
of wages and other workmg conditions through the joint 
dehberations of representatives of employers and em- 
ployed, with arbitration in case of disagreement, once 
regarded by employers as an outrageous invasion of 
their rights, has now become a matter of course Gre^t 
codes of mdustrial law have provided another means , 
they deal with hours, health and safety; with wages also . 
in agriculture, and m a few other industries where col- 
lective bargaimng does not yet obtain 

There has been some movement towards a more equal 
distribution of property. On the one hand the thrift of 
the people, and the creation of a vast network of co- 
operative societies, building-societies, and savings- 
banks, have brought into existence a large class of 
workers who are also small property-owners; a con- 
siderable part of the national wealth is now owned by 
them. On the other hand, taxation lops off much of 
the surplus of the larger incomes. Partly m order to 
provide means for the social services, partly owmg to 
the exigencies of the War and of national defence, and 
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partly because gross inequalities of wealth do not accord 
with a democratic constitution, the system of taxation 
in Great Britain has been transformed during the 
present century. The taxes upon mcomes drawn from 
the ownership of capital and land are heavier than upon 
earned mcomes , upon the larger incomes than upon the 
smaller; upon property that passes at death they rise 
to a high figure The State takes half the mcomes of 
very rich men dunng their fives, and again half of the 
property passing at their death 

The fundamental issue of the ownership of capital has 
not yet been faced. But there have been experiments. 
A practical people, sceptica l of general theones, yet 
recogmzmg that the capitahst system has grave defects 
and may mvolve great dangers, has been exploring 
tentatively the possibilities of change. Dui ing the post- 
war period especially, new forms of ownership have 
been devised to fit different kinds of property. These, 
added to the old forms, have given us a strangely 
differentiated system of ownership, graded from un- 
restricted private control to fuU commumsm. The sys- 
tem is stiff in process of active development. It may 
produce m course of tune an economic pattern different 
from any that the theorists of the various schools have 
proposed, and with results that may prove not only 
different, but better. 

Our roads, bridges, pubhc health equipment and 
elementary schools, our scheme of old age pensions also, 
are communal, the commumty mamtams them, and 
anyone who needs the benefit of them may have it 
without payment Our postal services, telegraphs and 
telephones, most of the electricity and gas supphes, of 
the ports and harbours, of the local transport systems 
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and of the higher educational institutions, are social- 
ized ; they are paid for, wholly or mainly, by those who 
use them, but they belong to the citizens m general and 
yield no private profit Of the vanous insurance 
systems, some are national undertakings and some are 
commercial. The Broadcastmg Corporation is neither 
a State enterprise nor a profit-making concern. By far 
the largest retail trading organization in the country is 
co-operative. A number of undertakings belong to 
shareholders and are under their control, but with 
statutory hmits on the prices charged and the profits 
made; the remaining gas, electricity and water com- 
pames, the passenger transport service of London, and 
Its port, are in this class. Many housmg societies and 
other pubhc utility bodies are also pnvately-owned and 
managed, but are hmited as to profits The fares and 
rates omthe railways are regulated by the State Over 
the rest, and doubtless the greater part, of mdustry, 
private ownership and management remams ; xestricted 
only by the general laws for safeguarding good govern- 
ment and the welfare of the workers. 

The system of land-ownership has changed httle from 
mediev^ times National and local authorities have 
purchased a small fraction of the area of the soil for 
vanous pubhc purposes, including the provision of 
houses, allotments and small holdmgs; and there has 
been some special protection of the interests of tenants 
as against landlords But in the mam the system of 
land-ownership is the same as in the Middle Ages 

Very charactenstic of the Bntish people is this jumble 
of varied and apparently inconsistent methods; this 
irregular and constantly moving frontier between public 
and private enterprise, between State and voluntary 
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action; all this complex policy of equal opportumty, 
better environment, guaranteed minimum standard, 
collective bargaining, industiial regulation, diffused 
ownership, differentiated taxation 
It has giown up half-consciously, piecemeal, as 
occasion required There is nothing here that is 
logical or symmetrical There is nothing analogous 
to the theory of Marx and the measures of Lenin, to 
Hegel and the pohcy of the Nazis, or to Itahan Fascism 
Observers m other countries may watch it with bewilder- 
ment “ Sociahsm ”, they seem to say, “ is a pohcy ; 
Commumsm is a pohcy ; even Fascism has an economic 
pohcy of a sort. But what is this It has not even 
a name ” A plea of Guilty must be entered here. 
Nevertheless the British method of social development — 
without a name and without a conscious plan, yet 
with a general aim vaguely perceived — ^has won a laige 
measure of practical success. So the British Consti- 
tution grew, and so the British Empire and the Lav/ 
of England 

I look back, across more than a quarter of a century, 
to the work of the Mimstry of 1906. It is now generally 
recogmzed that, during the eight years from its forma- 
tion to the outbreak of the War, a greater measure of 
social progress was achieved, along those lines, than in 
any equal period before or since We ourselves saw that 
work, not as something haphazard, but as part of a 
coherent pohcy, begun by those who had gone before 
us, to be continued and expanded by those who should 
come after But it is doubtful if the nation so recog- 
nized It then , or recognizes even now that it has suc- 
ceeded in evolving a new social practice of its own 
Equally the British nation was unaware that it had a 
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Constitution, or that it had an Empire, until the one 
and the other had become too obvious to be over- 
looked. 

Up to a point the pohey serves. Viewed as a whole 
and from first to last, we may see lliat it has reduced 
Ignorance, disease, mortahty, drunkenness and crime, 
has enlarged knowledge, improved health and increased 
comfort to a degree that an earlier generation could 
hardly have hoped. Imagine for a moment that all 
this complex system, giadually and elaborately built 
up, were to be swept away by some political cataclysm , 
imagine that tlie people were thrown back into the social 
conditions of a century ago, and the extent of the gam 
will stand clear. 

Up to a point it has served But only up to a point 
Poverty persists Less wide-spread relatively, and less 
cruel m its effect, nevertheless it persists. The in- 
equalities of wealth have been softened, but only a 
little. No one will deny that our social system is still 
full of injustice. New problems have arisen from the 
growth of monopolies and semi-monopolies, and the 
need, m the pubhc mterest, of controlling them In all 
the other countries winch have been proceeding on more 
or less the same Imes as Great Britain the situation m 
these matters is much the same The question which 
now faces us all is whether similar principles of action, 
carried further, will suffice to remedy the grievances that 
still remain, vitally affecting millions everywhere;^ or 
whether the nations must have recourse to more sweep- 
ing measures, earned out by more drastic methods. 

On this momentous issue no one can form a con- 
sidered opinion without taking into account, not only 
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the actual defects of the present system, but the possible 
defects of an alternative Necessarily that must be a 
matter of speculation, except to the Inmted extent that 
Russian expenence gives guidance. Risks are many and 
obvious 

On the economic side, it is not safe to dismiss lightly 
the question of adequate production It is not enough 
to say that, thanks to science, the world’s productive 
capacity is already so great, and can so easily be ex- 
panded further, that there will always be enough com- 
modities to allow comfort for everyone. That is so, no 
doubt, if industries are efficiently managed and if com- 
merce runs smoothly. But those conditions are not 
guaranteed by the nature of things. It is easy for any 
industnal undertaking to drop ten per cent, or twenty 
per cent, m its efficiency. In commerce all kinds of 
factors enter — the skilful or the unskilful management 
of pubhc finance, pubhc credit and currency, the freemg 
or restricting of the channels of trade. It, is clear that 
comfort for the masses of a population is a matter not 
only of the eqmtable distnbution of the wealth that is 
produced, but also of a production that shall be efficient 
and plentiful If this is not assured, it would be a 
better choice for the workers to receive two-thirds, 
perhaps, of present abundance than the whole of future 
scarcity 

A second factor is the ultimate effect, upon the 
character of a people, of a monopoly of production, and 
a monopoly of the Labour-Market If the State is sole 
producer and sole employer, can the mterest of the 
indi\T:dual as consumer and as employee be sufficiently 
safeguarded ^ The Russian system sets out to 
do this, but, as yet, with doubtful success. In the 
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second generation, and the next, what will be the 
outcome ? 

A third factor is the need of pieserving the cultural 
hentage of the past. No one wiU deny that hitherto it 
has been the well-to-do classes who have stimulated 
invention, encouraged art, developed other amemties 
of hfe and maintained the standards of culture They 
have been, at least in recent centuries, the pace-makers 
of civilization It is vital m this to safeguard the future. 
‘‘ Many said Matthew Arnold. “ are to be made par- 
takers in well-being, true; but the ideal of well-being is 
not to be, on that account, lowered and coarsened.” 
It may be possible to provide alternatives ; they are 
already beginning to appear; and a culture springmg 
from the people may have distinctive and fine quahties. 
But a changmg order of society would be wise to bnng 
the new agencies into being before destroying the old. 
Otherwise there would be a gap, and much that is 
valuable might disappear and be lost 

Any process that was sudden, sweeping and levelhng 
might cause as much injustice as it cured. The Russian 
revolution has been cruel and bloody. Not only has it 
brought matenal ruin upon vast numbers of people, but 
it has inflicted forced labour, impnsomnent, exile or 
death upon vast numbers more The cuttmg-out of the 
whole class of well-to-do peasants from the social 
system, “the hquidation of the Kulaks”, has meant the 
ruin of about a million famihes, the uprooting of 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and children. 
Mr and Mrs. Sidney Webb, observers whose judge- 
ment is favourable on the whole to the new regime, say 
of this episode that “the sum of human suffermg 
involved is beyond all computation.” A movement 
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on behalf of humanity should not itself be inhumane. 
“ Violence ”, said Carlyle, “ does even justice 
unjustly ” 

These factors are unportant. They cannot be ignored. 
It IS true that they may be pressed unduly. Self- 
interest leads many among the wealthy classes m 
all countries to seize upon considerations such as these 
as a defence against any large measures of economic 
change, regardless of need or of merit The dangers 
are magmfied Possible risks are represented as certain 
disasters But when exaggerations have been dis- 
counted, points of substance remain. There is a real 
risk of deterioration, both econormc and cultural. 
There is the risk of violence and injustice. The con- 
clusion emerges that change should be gradual. 

But it need not for that reason be slow or halting. 
The pace must largely depend upon the degree of opposi- 
tion that is encountered That there wiU be many 
among the possessing classes who will offer a tenacious 
resistance to all measures of serious change is probably 
inevitable Moved really by the narrowest self-interest, 
they will no doubt persuade themselves, and try to 
persuade others, that they are the champions of mdus- 
trial progress and a stable society “It is an old 
observation how Interest smooths the road to Faith ” 
But it need not be assumed that the propertied classes 
will be sohd in their opposition. 

When in Great Britam, in the earher part of the 
nineteenth century, the floods of social discontent were 
rising, when they found a pohtical channel and swept 
forward in the movement for constitutional reform, 
their final success was due, not only to the enthusiasm 
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and unity of the unenfranchised masses, and not only 
to tlie fear among the others that to deny reform might 
bring revolution, but also to the frank recognition, by 
many leading men among the aristocracy and the rich, 
that the reformers were right In that great crisis, when 
the whole future of the countiy, social and economic as 
well as political, depended upon die outcome, a peaceful 
decision was reached because those who controlled the 
Parliament constituted under the old system were wise 
enough to consent to the enactment of the new. The 
economic issue now is not unlike the constitutional 
issue then. The course of events may be sinular. 

There exists that large measure of agreement, per- 
meating all classes, as to the evil and the danger of 
poverty and flagrant social injustice. It is remarkable 
how little resentment there is among the owners of un- 
earned wealth against its taxation at rates unheard of m 
any previous period. Few can fail to reahze that it 
would be intolerable tiiat, fifty or a hundred years from 
now, poverty should remain unredressed, that the same 
wretchedness should still afflict great classes of the 
populations So it may be that, without any violent 
resistance, or even controversy, the many parallel lines 
of progress that have been pursued during the last fewi 
decades, and have carried the peoples far toward their 
goal, will be followed farther during the cormng years, 
and more quickly because of the more general assent. 

But if not 

Then it needs no great prescience to see that, in 
Great Britain, in the United States, and in other coun- 
tries as well, if the social changes that are indispensable 
do not come gradually and by consent, they will come 
nevertheless, but convulsively and by compulsion. The 
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owning classes could fall into no greater error than to 
^ suppose that if property is to survive, poverty must 
be accepted also. The opposite is more hkely to 
be true If poverty continues, the property system will 
not. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 
LIBERTY 1 

Another ingredient in the seething cauldron of our 
tunes IS the conflict that has arisen on liberty. At the 
beginning of tins century it seemed as though that were 
among the settled questions. There might be excep- 
tions here and there ; some countries might be laggards 
in the march to freedom ; but all enlightened men every- 
where sought the same ultimate goal. 

Nations should be free from ahen domination the 
mneteenth century had seen the overthrow of Napoleon’s 
empire over Europe, the birth of the repubhes of South 
and Central Amenca, the Italian risoj girnento, the 
hberation of the Balkan peoples. These were illus- 
trious examples of a rule destmed to become umversal. 

Nations should be self-govermng . the young demo- 
cracies of the United States and France had become 
mature , the old democracy of Great Bntam had almost 
completed her system ; her great colomes had adopted it 
eagerly, Germany, Austria, Japan, Turkey, had set up 
their Parhaments, though with hmited powers; even 
Russia had estabhshed its Duma; India and China 
were on the move. Here was the pattern set for civi- 
lized mankind 

Withm the nation, the mdividual should be free * free 
to think, worship, speak and act as he would — subject 

^ Parts of this and the next chapter were included in my 
Presidential Address for 1936 to the Bntish Institute of Philo- 
sophy, pubhshed in The Nineteenth Century and After, February 
1937, under the title “ Wars of Ideas ” 
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to the similar rights of others ; free, under the protection 
of equal justice, to pursue his lawful business as he 
chose. John Stuart Mill, it was thought, had stated 
unanswerably, and once for all, the case for personal 
liberty In all these nghts women should equally 
share. 

And the world was at last beginning to reahze that 
there was also anothei kind of freedom, not less essen- 
tial — econoimc freedom that men should no longer be 
bound down, from birth to death, by the hampering 
restrictions that come from poverty, overwork and bad 
environment ; that freedom consists not only in absence 
of restraint but also in presence of opportunity; that 
through their trade umons, or by the help of the law, the 
workers should be hberated from the oppressions of the 
industrial system 

For hberty is not, as is usually supposed, a single 
and simple conception It has the four elements — 
national, pohtical, personal, econoimc The man who 
is fully free is one who hves m a country which is 
mdependent, in a State which is democratic; in a 
society where the laws are equal and restrictions at a 
minimum, in an economic system in which he has the 
latitude of a secure hvehhood and assured comfort, and 
full opportumty to rise by merit 

Not long ago all this was widely agreed That liberty 
was a good thing was accepted as a root-principle of 
pohtics If national freedom was still mcomplete in 
parts of the Austrian and Russian and Turkish Empires, 
and in Ireland and India also; if some of the Parha- 
ments had not yet grown into their full powers; if 
oppressive laws continued here and there; if stiU in a 
number of countries trade umons ivere hampered and 
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emploj'ers autocratic — these were merely survivals of a 
rapidly disappearing past The course of events would 
soon carry mankind along the few stages that remained, 
and hberty be established everywhere in all its fullness 
After the Great War the Peace Treaties did in the 
main continue the trend. Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
peoples of the Baltic and of the Balkans, Arab terri- 
tories, were hberated from foreign rule. The three 
Empires of Central and Eastern Europe disappeared 
Parhaments were newly created m some countries, 
enlarged their powers in others If in Russia a dictator- 
ship was set up, it was a dictatorship that spoke in the 
name of the people and worked in their interests 
Within the British Empire, not long after the War, self- 
government was estabhshed fully m Ireland, and in 
large measure in India Almost everywhere there was 
a rapid expansion of personal and economic freedom 
Then, over a great part of Europe, came the sudden 
reaction. Viewed in retrospect, the causes stand out 
clearly There was economic depression ; whole classes 
were ruined through currency inflation ; low wages and 
wide-spread unemployment gave rise to industrial 
turmoil Some of the democratic Parhaments and 
Governments showed themselves mcapable of handhng 
the situation. In the countries defeated in the War a 
revived national spirit rebelled agamst the harsh 
econonuc conditions and the one-sided disarmament 
that' had been imposed. The opportunity was seized 
by ambitious men, resolute and able Supported by a 
great body of opimon which was eager for the re- 
estabhshment of authority and order and normal con- 
ditions for work and business, they overturned the 
existing constitutions. Seelong a basis for a different 
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regime, they found it in a political philosophy wMch 
hadbeen shaping itself, almost unnoticed, in the previous 
years, and winch was ready to their hand. 

This philosophy is intensely national, sometimes 
racial It is anti-democratic and militarist. Many 
thmkers have been drawn upon m its development: 
Hegel, Fichte, Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, Sorel, Croce, Bergson — others as well. It has 
taken defimte shape in the creeds of Itahan Fascism 
and German National-Sociahsm, and m replicas else- 
where. 

Is this movement to be merely a temporary episode 
in European history Or is there here the new model 
for the future — a doctrme which shall reverse the ten- 
dencies that have prevailed for a hundred and fifty 
years, and reshape the pohtics of the world ? 

At the base of this pohtical philosophy, as has been 
mentioned earher, is the tendency to depreciate intellect 
and to exalt intuition. This is the specific contribution 
drawn from Nietzsche, Croce and Bergson It en- 
comages pohtical mysticism. A typical example may 
be found m an utterance of Herr Hitler, in the course 
of a speech dehvered soon after the reoccupation of the 
Rhmeland and broadcast to the world : “ Igo my way”, 
he said, “ with the assurance of a somnambuhst, the 
way which Providence has sent me.” 

This question of mtmtion and reason has been suffi- 
ciently discussed m a previous chapter. If the general 
conclusion be accepted that mtuitive promptmgs must 
always be subject to rational cnticism and control, then 
the Fascist-Nazi creed cannot be exempt from that test. 
A second basic idea is the doctnne of mihtansm. 
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That can be discussed more conveniently m the next 
chapter, as part of the general question of international 
relations. 

A third foundation is the Hegelian theory of the 
State, and the subordination to it of the individual 

Hegel held that the State is a hvmg entity, real m its 
own right, and supreme. The State, he said, “ is the 
divine idea as it exists on earth ... It is the absolute 
power on earth • it is its own end and object. It is the 
ultimate end which has the highest nght against the 
mdividual ” This metaphysical doctrme has been 
adopted m Italy as well as in Germany. It is expressed 
in the first article of the Fascist declaration of pnn- 
ciples entitled, paradoxically, “ The Charter of Lib- 
erty ” : “ The Italian nation, by its power and duration, 
is an organism with a being, and ends and means of 
action, superior to those of the individuals, whether 
separate or grouped, of which it is composed ” 

The waning of the old theologies has left a spiritual 
void. In minds where they have not been replaced by 
a developed conception of Deity, and a faith and prac- 
tice based upon it, this void gives room for all kinds of 
strange imagimngs The postulate of a transcendental 
State and Nation may be one In Germany a new 
rehgion is bemg developed on those fines For 
example, the Leader of the powerful German Youth 
Movement, Herr Baldur von Schirach, has made tins 
declaration — ^m reply to charges that his organization 
was godless : “ One cannot be a good German ”, he 
said, “ and at the same time deny God, but an avowal 
of faith in the eternal German}^ is at the same time an 
avowal of faith in the eternal God For us the service 
of Germany is the service of God. If we act as true 
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Germans, we act according to the laws of God. Who- 
ever serves Adolf Hitler, the Fuhrer, serves Germany, 
and whoever serves Germany, serves God ” 

Let us examine for a moment this doctrme of the 
reahty of a hvmg State Visibly the State is nothing 
but a number of men and women organized for certain 
purposes of common action. Man is by nature social ; 
human bemgs have an innate tendency to co-operate ; 
but this does not confer “ reahty ” on the forms which 
they may adopt to that end Suppose that a group of 
young people, hving in a growing suburb, come 
together to form a tenms club , there does not thereupon 
spring into existence a new metaphysical entity. It is 
the same if the scale be enlarged When farmhes 
orgamze themselves into a tribe under chiefs, or when 
the tribe grows into a nation, no such entity arises 
We may be misled by a metaphor or an analogy. 
The State in some respects resembles an organism 
Herbert Spencer elaborated this m a well-known essay 
But the State is not in fact an orgamsm. ' That is a 
biological term, and the State is not biological. 

Or we may be misled by the fact that the behaviour 
of men m a crowd is often different from the behaviour 
of the same people separately. It is the fallacy “ that 
smce man coUectivelyis differentff om man individually, 
the crowd is in itself somethmg apart from its members ” 
The reasons for the difference have been analysed by 
Le Bon As one of a crowd, the individual has a feel- 
ing of power through the strength of numbers Not 
being easily identified, he loses his sense of personal 
lesponsibihty. Ideas, suggested by a leader, may 
evoke a simultaneous response, a contagious sym- 
pathy, that submerges independent and critical thought. 
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There may even be some form of mass hypnosis. But 
all this does not constitute a new “ bemg The next 
aay each member of the crowd must reahze that he and 
his fellows were individually responsible for whatever 
was done; they cannot shift that responsibihty to some- 
thing other than themselves, for there was nolhmg 
other. 

We may be misled again by the personification of 
nations in history. We have been so accustomed to 
read from early childhood of “England”, “ Germany”, 

“ Russia ” and the rest, that as a matter of course we 
attach reality to those abstractions Remembering 
that societies make history, we forget that it is mdi- , 
viduals that make societies. 

Nevertheless the significance of the State is not to be 
undervalued. Though not an orgamsm, it is an 
organization, and momentous as such Did it not 
exist, the civihzed man could hardly exist either. If it 
were different from what it is, for good or for bad,The 
community would be different, and his own hfe would 
be different The community is to the civihzed man 
what the atmosphere is to the body If it is pure and 
wholesome, he is healthy. If it is close and stifling, he 
stifles If he is cut off from it, he dies. 

A nation and its institutions are products of each 
other Language, laws, customs, developed by the 
past generations are embodied m the present Society, 
and shape the future Frenchmen make France, and 
France makes Frenchmen It is the Frenchmen of 
yesterday who have made the France of to-day, and the 
France of to-day that makes the Frenchmen of to- 
morrow. Yet France apart from Frenchmen would be 
merely a geographical expression Just as there can be 
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no flock apart from the sheep, no swarm apart from the , 
bees, no army apart from the soldieis, so there can be ^ 
no State or Nation apart from the people The State, 
the Nation, is a pattern, a grouping, and nothing more. 
It IS not an entity m itself The Hegehan theory ^ 
belongs, not to philosophy, but to mythology. 

The Fascist-Nazi system is based upon another 
doctrine, besides intuitionalism, inihtarism and the 
Hegehan conception of the State — ^the principle of 
personal leadership. The aura surrounding the State ; 
IS extended to its spokesman. Here the new philosophy ^ 
pursues earher tendencies Frequently recurring in ^ 
both German and Italian history is the cult of the Hero, i 
The present Fuhiet-pnnzip is the formulation of old| 
practice 

Dictatorships, it must be agreed, have their advan- | 
tages, at all events at the outset There may be speed | 
of action and efficiency of admimstration such as demo- -I 
cracies sometimes lack. But there are factors also on ' 
the other side In the conduct of affairs, differences of’ 
opimon as to the nght course to pursue must arise from j 
time to time. If those differences are not settled by j 
discussion and voting in elected assemblies, and 
ultimately by discussion and voting by the people, they 
have to be settled in other ways In a dictatorship, 
whether Fascist, or Nazi, or indeed Commumst, they 
are settled by the opimon of tlie dictator; and his 
opimon is formed under such personal influences as 
may be brought to bear upon him No one is free to 
speak out plainly. If anyone differs, he runs the rish 
of being dismissed from office, or imprisoned, oi 
exiled, or killed Incipient opposition is ruthlessly 
suppressed Intngue takes the place of open dis- 
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iussion and decisive vote Cavour, who had much 
sxperience both of Parliaments and of Palaces, gave it as 
lis judgement that “ the worst Chamber is better than 
he best ante-chamber.” 

The real test of the system of dictatorship comes with 
.he ageing of the first dictator; still more with the 
accession of the second and the third Even a 
Sfapoleon the Great had his Waterloo ; and his heir was 
i Napoleon the Little with his Sedan. Only once, in all 
he long records of the history of the great States of the 
vestem world, do we learn of a succession of able rulers 
.*ssurmg strong and efficient government, under a per- 
sonal regune, for as long a period as eighty years , and 
5ven the relatively favourable expenence of the Roman 
Empire from Nerva to Marcus Aurehus was followed 
lot long after by a complete coUapse. 

The surrender of pohtical and personal hberties under 
the dictatorships is no hght sacrifice. Let those of us 
vvho are citizens of Enghsh-speakmg eommunities, or of 
France, Scandinavia or other countries where demo- 
cracy continues, let us suppose for a moment that we, in 
our turn, were subjected to the conditions that have 
orevailed under the other system. Let us imagine that 
ve were only allowed to read in our newspapers what a 
dominant pohtical party, or a single mdividual, thought 
trdesirable for us to read; that the events of the world 
iould be reported to us only in part, and with a gloss ; 
hat we could hear at meetings or on the radio, see at 
theatres or the cinemas, only such things as authority 
ought think suitable ; that, regardless of any wishes of 
ours, our sons had all to be trained frona earhest youth. 
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US being allowed to know the truth about the issue, - 
being able in any degree to influence the course of 
events in advance, or even to say a word in protest 
against being made accomphces in what might be a 
monstrous" crime against some other State — ^imagine 
that, and then we may have some conception of 
the sacrifice entailed to-day, upon the peoples of 
the greater part of Europe, by the system of 
dictatorship ^ 

If It be said that the populations themselves have sur- 
rendered their hberties by their own will, expressed by 
their own votes, let it be remembered that at the elec- 
tions which have been held no opponents were allowed 
to present themselves and no cnticism to be uttered. 
Every form of pressure was used to secure comphance. 
But even if the votes had been given freely and with 
open eyes, that would not outweigh or justify the for- 
going of hberty. Edmond About said of France in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a parliamentarv 
system was combined with a ngid centrahzation and 
constant Government interference, that “ it was the 
pride of every Frenchman, when he looked into his ^ass 
m the mommg, to think that he saw there the twenty- 
seven-miUionth part of a tyrant, but he was apt to forget 
that at the same tune he saw the whole of a slave.” 

In the last resort, the issue is whether or not a high 
value IS to be set upon self-rehance, freedom of the 
spirit 

Those who hold that personal imtiative is of impor- 
tance, that the power to choose a course for oneself and 
to follow it of one’s own vohtion is of importance ; who 
hold that even a right action is not rightly done unless 
It IS freely done; that there cannot be a great nation 
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without great citizens — those who hold these things 
cannot but view the “totahtarian State”, and all it im- 
phes, with revulsion and antipathy. That road, they 
see, leads towards an insect civilization. “ ‘ Consider 
the ant ’ — ^and beware of her ! She is there for a 
warning.” 

A further element in the Nazi-Fascist system is the 
emphasis laid on the econonuc side of life. In Italy this 
leads to the theory of the Corporate State. Every form 
of legislature chosen by the general body of citizens 
having been abohshed, some kind of assembly has to be 
created m order not to leave too obviously empty the 
place where Liberty once stood. The idea is therefore 
adopted of regarding the State as a federation of corpora- 
tions, each consisting of a group of mdustries or occupa- 
tions. An assembly is set up consistmg of their repre- 
sentatives. This IS one of the many points in which 
Fascism and Marxism resemble each other. The 

r 

“ matenahstic conception of history ”, held by the 
commumst, is of the same order of ideas as underhes 
the Corporate State of the Fascist. 

It is a falsification of pohtics Life is more than 
work; a citizen is something more than a member of a 
trade or profession ; human history is more than a mere 
struggle of appetites for material thmgs. That there is 
an economic factor m history is certam ; that it is always 
important and sometimes predominant no one would 
. deny. But to see m the evolution of civilization nothmg 
more than a material process, to find m it no spiritual or 
^ rational purpose, is to take a biased and distorted viev/ 
of the record of mankmd m thought and action A 
legislature has to deal with many affairs that have httle 
relation, or none, to the particular occupation to which 
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a citizen may belong — ^wiih education and all forms of 
culture, with environment generally, with pubhc finance 
and pubhc order, with national defence and inter- 
national relations The citizen, if he is to take part in 
pubhc affaus at all, must do so as a man, and not 
merely as manufacturer or merchant, lawyer or 
doctor, farmer or craftsman or labourer. The idea 
of the Corporate State fs misconceived from the 
begmnmg. 

An analysis of the Nazi, Fascist and Marxist alter- 
natives to systems based on political freedom does not 
lead to the conclusion that any one of them, or any 
combmation of them, offers a basis that is to be pre- 
ferred for the future pohtics of the world. 

There are the four kmds of hberty, and their claims 
do not always pull the same way. We may find the key 
to many episodes in history, and the clue through much 
of the maze of the present tunes, when we realize that 
many of the controversies and conflicts are not 
between Power and Freedom, but between forces 
fighting for one form of hberty and forces fighting 
for another. 

The nationahst stands for the freedom and indepen- 
dence of his country ; for the sake of that cause he may 
become mihtarist ; may msist upon conscription ; may 
support dictatorship. The communist stands for 
economic freedom, for the hberation of the workers 
from industrial slavery ; to uphold that cause he too may 
become nuhtanst, may favour conscription, may sup- 
port dictatorslnp The democrat puts pohUcal and 
personal hberty*" in the first place ; he may underestimate 
the need of defending national freedom or assurmg 
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economic freedom. Each of the three may see only 
one aspect of liberty, and may fight to the death against 
those who prefer the others. The complexity of the 
politics of our age comes largely from the fact that there 
truly are times and places when one form of liberty has 
to be surrendered, wholly or in part, for the sake of 
another. The mneteenth century thought that hberty 
was a simple thmg, men were for it or against it The 
twentieth century finds that armies are enhsted, con- 
flicts fought, wars threatened, each side claimmg to be 
stnvmg for the freedom of this or of that. 

Abraham Lincoln was the staunchest of the friends 
of hberty ; yet m the Civil War, in order to save the 
American Umon as guardian of democracy, and in the 
cause of the abolition of slavery, he did not hesitate to 
use the compulsion of law in order to draft recrmts for 
the Northern armies To take a different example,, a 
race that is backward m civilization may be well 
advised, at all events for a time, to accept an ahen govern- 
ment, if that is necessary in order to stop or to prevent 
domestic tyranny and misrule ; it may be better to post- 
pone national and constitutional hberty for the sake of 
personal and economic hberty. And m every demo- 
cracy, at all times, the individual has to accommodate 
his own will in some measure to the general will, his 
personal freedom of choice to the decisions of the free 
pohtical system to which he belongs. 

If free government means weak government, freedom 
will disappear m anarchy and the reaction that always 
follows anarchy. “Freedom is a great thmg, but it must 
be built first of all on the foundation of government ’’ 
A democratic society inust keep a balance between the 
collective authority of all its members and the due hberty 
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of each. Alexander Hamilton stated the case cogently 
“ In a Government framed for durable liberty, not lesi 
regard must be paid to giving the magistrate a proper 
degree of authority to make and execute the laws with 
rigour, than to guard agamst encroachments upon the 
rights of the community; as too much power leads to 
despotism, too httle leads to anarchy, and both even- 
tually to the nun of the people.” He held that the aim 
should be to “ umte pubhc strength with individual 
security”, and esteemed the Bntish Constitution as 
bemg, in the latter part of the. eighteenth century, the 
only one m the world which achieved it. 

The democrat will be ready to accept the Positivist 
motto, “ Order and Progress”, recogmzmg that order is 
necessary to progress, as m the modem world progress is 
necessary for order He will obey the laws, even if he 
thinks them wrong; for others, whose opimons are 
equally vahd, may think them nght; and ih any case, il 
they are wrong, in a democratic system the means are a1 
hand for changmg them. He wiU jom m upholding the 
dignity of the State, smce its prestige strengthens its 
authority and makes for its success. His pohtics wif 
.include elements both df radicahsm and of conserva- 
tism. There are times and places when the energies ol 
good citizens are needed most for measures of reform; 
but there may also be tunes in the history of an> 
country when the chief duty is to prevent the sappmg oj 
authority. Post-War experience m Europe showed 
clearly enough that democracies may fall through then 
own fault, through failure to realize this condition and 
to fulfil it. 

Some of them fell through excesses of the party spirit 
Parties, mdeed, are essential to the working of a demO' 
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cracy. Someone must formulate policies and pro- 
pound them to the people Someone must choose 
candidates for electoral bodies and support them m the 
constituencies. Someone must organize the proceed- 
ings in the Legislature.^ The right course is that men 
and women, who are of like mmd on the chief issues of 
the time, should come together to achieve their ends, 
and to perform these functions as the means If people 
of goodwill hold aloof from pohtical organization, the 
State will sink mto disorder , control will fall into worse 
hands, and they themselves will be penalized “ The 
pumshment which the wise suffer,” said Emerson, 
“ who refuse to take part in the government, is to hve 
under the government of worse men.” 

Parties are always beset by temptations They are 
tempted to adopt repressive measures agamst their own 
members, or unscrupulous measures agamst their 
opponents They are tempted to carry their contro- 
versies to such a pitch that the State may be paralysed 
m time of peace, or overthrown in time of war Yet 
anyone who has had expenence of practical politics in a 
democratic State can see no alternative to the party 
system; so that the aim should be, not to abohsh 
parties, nor yet to abandon democracy because of their 
defects and dangers, but rather so to order affairs as to 
remove the defects and avoid the dangers. - 

We reach the general conclusion that hberty con- 
duces to welfare, m its widest sense. Happy are the 
people who are fitted, and able, to enjoy hberty in all its 

^ “ I believe that, without party, Parliamentaiy Government 
IS impossible ” — ^Disraeh — Speech at Manchester, T/te Times, 

4 April, 1872. 
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forms together. They will not deny that crises may 
come when one kind of hberty has to be subordinated 
for the sake of another. But they will need clear 
proof of it before they will consent to so great a 
sacnfice. 
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THE NATION AND THE WORLD 

When we enter the province of the relations between 
States, we seem to be walking into a mist Men are 
unable to see things clearly, as they are Philosophers 
and historians, poets and pohticians, generation after 
generation have shrouded the whole scene with clouds 
of metaphysical mystical vapour Our thought is 
bewildered. In books, in ordmary conversation, it is 
usual to speak of the course of events as though it 
were due, not to men’s action or inaction, but to 
some undefined shadowy “trend”, or “force”, or 
“ destmy ”. 

To give some instances — ^the former Crown Prince 
of Germany, m his Memoirs, speaks of the year 1914 as 
a time “ when the enormous pressure of economic and 
pohtical forces was uncontrollably driving the world 
towards the catastrophe of war.” Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, writing of the difficulties of Bntish pohtics in the 
same year, says, “ Relentless Fate, as in a Greek 
tragedy, seemed drivmg us all to a catastrophe . . . 
The actors were m the grip of forces stronger than 
themselves, whirled round and downwards like frail 
craft cau^t m the maelstrom of inexorable fate ” 

. Lord Grey of Fallodon wrote, m his Twenty-five Yeais, 
“ There is in great affairs so much more, as a rule, in 
the minds of the events (if such an expression may be 
used) than m the mmds of the chief actors ” The 
same idea is constantly found m hterature Thomas 
Hardy’s great epic, The Dynasts, is founded on it 
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Tolstoi’s War and Peace ends witli the same theme. 
John Buchan writes in his Olivei Oomwell “ The last 
act of the drama had come, and events marched with a 
tragic speed. The different protagomsts acted accord- 
ing to their types, puppets m the hands of destmy.” 
It IS well known that Napoleon’s mind was dominated 
by this behef At the begmmng of the Russian cam- 
paign he said, “ I feel myself driven towards an end 
that I do not know. .As soon as I shall have reached 
It, as soon as I shall become unnecessary, an atom will 
suffice to shatter me. Till then, not all the forces of 
mankind can do anything agamst me ” — (and, led by 
that faith, he marched to disaster). 

Greek thought was overshadowed by the notion of 
an all-pervading, all-powerful Necessit3\ In our own 
day the notion is resuscitated. Dr Oswald Spengler, 
in particular, sets out to revive it, as the basis for an 
interpretation of history and a philosophy of life. 
His monumental work, TAe Decline of the Westy dis- 
tmguished by the breadth of its learmng and the bril- 
liance of its style, has exercised a great influence m 
Germany, and some influence elsewhere 

Spengler constantly uses phrases such as ‘‘ an inherent 
historic necessity He attaches prime importance to 
‘‘what is named by us ‘conjuncture’, ‘accident’, 
‘ Providence’, or ‘ Fate’, by Classical man ‘ Nemesis’, 
‘ Ananke ’, ‘ Tyche ’ or ‘ Fatum by the Arab ‘ Kis- 
met He writes, with reference to the expansion of 
European Powers ; “ It is not a matter of choice— it is 
not the conscious will of mdividuals, or even that of 
whole classes or peoples that decides. The expansive 
tendency is a doom, somethmg daemomc and immense, 
which grips, forces mto service, and uses up the late 
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mankind of the world-city stage, ^ willy-mlly, aware or 
unaware.” i 

Many thinkers are captured by the resemblance of 
human mstitutions to hving organisms. It is not only 
the State which is supposed to be alive, but whole 
civilizations And since many civilizations have come 
to an end, the conclusion is drawn that -each one of 
them passes through the biological stages that are com- 
mon to aU orgamsms, except the lowest Spengler, 
agam, is among these thinkers. “ Every Culture ”, he 
says, using that word in the usual sense of a Civiliza- 
tion, “ passes through the age-phases of the individual 
man. Each has its childhood, youth, manhood and 
old age . , . Cultures are orgamsms, and world- 
history is then collective biography. Morphologically, 
the immense history of the Chinese or the Classical 
' Culture IS the exact eqmvalent of the petty history of 
the individual man, or of the animal, or the tree, or 
the flower ” 

Some are attracted by geometrical , analogies. This 
is one of the most usual forms that philosophies of 
history have taken. Thinkers among the Hindus have 
envisaged existence as circular — constantly recurring m 
cycles Some wnters have seen the m^ovement of ideas 
as a spiral, or as'“ a circular motion m which the radius 
grows longer.” The optimists of the mneteenth cen- 
tury conceived the story of man as movement along a 
hne, more or less strai^t and always ascendmg Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee, m his great work, A Study of 
History, detects a constantly recumng process of 
withdrawal and return He sees the succession of 
civilizations as “ particular beats of a general rhythmical 
^ Spengler’s term for an mdustnal civilization. 
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pulsation which runs all through the Universe ” For 
him the fortunes of various sections of mankind move 
in a kind of zig-zag ^ 

It IS important that we should form an opimon 
whether there is truth in the idea which is common to 
all these theories namely that, no matter what men as 
individuals may think _or do or not do, there is a mystic 
force that decides their fate for good or ill, according to 
some rule — ^metaphysical or biological or geometrical. 
This is not the same as the theistic faith that the hand „ 
of God guides the fortune of man It is a claim to have 
discovered, usually by an empirical study of recorded 
history, that there are principles, of one kind or of 
another, which have determined its course, and which, 
rightly interpreted, would predict the future. 

Is there any substance in this idea, or is there none ? 

I feel convmced that there is none. 

Not one of these writers gives any defimtion, or even 
the vaguest indication, of the nature of the force that is 
invoked Spenglef, bemg an intuitionalist, demes any 
need to do so. “ When in the present work ”, he 
writes, “precedence is consistently given to Time, 
Direction and Destiny over Space and Causahty, this 
must not be supposed to be the result of reasoned 
proofs It is the outcome of (quite unconscious) 
tendencies of life-feehng— -the only mode of origin of 
philosophic ideas.” When he speaks of Destiny as 
“a doom, something daemomc and immense, which 
grips”, he does not describe or define; he 'merely 
uses the language of a resounding, but empty 
rhetoric. 

A philosophic historian, having framed a theory 
^ Cf, Vico’s theory of Reflux 
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which is to serve as a clue to the whole story, finds it 
easy, from the masses of material at his hand, to dis- 
cover examples that support it. Without consciously 
making a selection to suit his purpose, the instances 
that confirm his ideas leap to lus eye; those that do not, 
are to him less conspicuous and seem less important; 
every rule has its exceptions, and these may be treated 
as exceptions. This is the easier if the historian holds 
the view expressed by Spengler that “ Nature is to be 
handled scientifically, History poetically.” 

With regard to the theory that every State, or 
Empire, or civilization, passes through the morpho- 
- logical stages of an orgamsm — ^birth, growth, maturity, 
decay and death — ^by what acts of historical violence 
could this be reconciled with, for example, the vicissi- 
tudes of the history of China, or the growth of a system 
like the British Empire‘s How can it include the 
effects of such momentous events as the rise of the 
several world-rehgions ; the development of ocean 
transit ; the discovery of America, or the emergence of 
Japan ? 

Among the geometrical theories, what basis, even the 
shghtest, is there for the dogma of Hindu theology that 
aU things move in a circle? Does any impartial 
student feel convinced by the proofs offered m support 
of the straight hue, the spiral or the zig-zag 

When Grey, with a half-apology, speaks of “ the 
minds of the events — ^if such an expression may be 
used,” It must be answered that it is legitimate to use 
- it only as the merest figure of speech, without implying 
any philosophical content. For events do not possess 
minds. When Spengler uses the word “Destmy” 
throughout the thousand pages of his volumes, he 
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might as well have written Abracadabra ” for any 
meaning that the word conveys. 

Rather may we see the pattern of human history as 
an immense criss-cross of causes producing effects, 
which are themselves the causes of future effects, and 
so on continuously Some of the factors are large and 
obvious and are recorded in history; most are trivial 
and casual ; but of these some may have momentous 
consequences ^ \/Tbe complexity of the process is so 
vast that no single rule or simple image can possibly 
express it Here and there we can distinguish par- 
ticular causes as tendmg, if allowed to operate more or 
less m isolation, to produce particular effects. So we 
may sometimes trace sunilarities in the histones of the 
several nations or civilizations, may draw lessons from 
the experience, and predict for the future hke conse- 
quences from like conditions But isolation is rare; 
the dijBferences are as many as the resemblances. Only 
ommscience could trace back the innumerable threads 
as they have come out of the past from this side or that, 
twisting, dividing, mergmg mto one another, separating 
agam. Only ommscience could unravel them. But 
they do not become non-existent because tliey are for 
us unravelled. 

^ Mr John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir) has published an 
interesting lecture under the title The Causal and (he Casual m 
Histoiy He gives a number of illustrations of triflmg occur- 
rences bemg followed by great consequences But the casual 
occurrence is also causal; it is one among a number of causes 
which have contnbuted to the event It could not have pro- 
duced the consequence by itself, any more than the accidental 
pulling of a tngger could kill a man unless the gun were loaded 
and the man m the Ime of fire No true distmction is to be 
drawn between a causal and a casual m history. 
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R-uiming like a warp all through are the physical 
characteristics of the earth on which we hve — ^its sea 
and land, chmates and seasons; its conditions of 
weather and harvests, of earthquakes, pests, diseases 
There are the quahties of man lumself — body, mind 
and character ; constant in the mam, but modifiable m 
detail; with innumerable variations in races, nations, 
persons. There are the customs, institutions, and laws 
that he has made, his conflicts and his co-operations. 
There is the influence of great leaders of thought and 
action; of lesser leaders, and of ordinary men and 
women in their own spheres All this vast complex is 
moving in space-time, and interweaving the infimtely 
variegated pattern of oecurrence and circumstance. 

We caimot grasp it all, so we do not understand why 
things happen Because of our ignorance we speak of 
Destiny. There is a void, and we try to fill it with an 
abstraction. But ignorance is negative, and you can- 
not turn it into a positive by calhng it Destiny. The 
positive is the continuous succession of mtermmghng 
’ causes, with effects that are further causes “ Fate ”, 
said Emerson, “ is unpenetrated causes.” 

“ Mankind ” also is an unreahty. Individuals make 
up the real. “ Mankmd ” said Goethe. “ It is an 
abstraction There are, always have been, and always 
will , be, men and only men.” The prophets, the 
teachers, the poets, the warriors, the statesmen — they 
and those who follow them, citizens or soldiers or work- 
men, voting or not voting, fighting or refusing to fight, 
producing thmgs, buying them, usmg them; the mil- 
hons of ordmary men and wornen, unnamed and un- 
known, fomung opimons, one by one thinking and 
acting, or acting without thinking — ^they, and they alone, 
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are the “ spirit of the age ”, “ the uncontrollable forces ”, 
“ the minds of the events ” ; they, and they alone, decide 
the fate of nations and the history of man. 

Was It “ Destiny ”, or was it men, that gave to each 
of the centuries of modern Europe its special character 
— ^Renaissance and Reformation, the Age of Reason 
and Age of Freedom; that painted pictures, carved 
statues, wrote treatises, preached sermons, harangued 
crowds, took up arms ; or invented engines and built 
factories, abolished slavery and estabhshed demo- 
cracies ? 

Philosophies of Destiny, claiming to be the last word 
of modermty, are three hundred years out of date. 
They are a throw-back to scholasticism Francis 
Bacon, in his Novwn Organum, cut away, once for all, 
the very foundations for such systems. 

The Marxist interpretation of history is not on the 
same hues as these It also speaks of “ necessity ”, of 
the inevitable ”, but it rests on notliing mystic. Karl 
Marx beheved that there were factors at work witlim 
the modern capitahst system, visible, growmg and cer- 
tain to grow, which would necessarily bung about an 
economic cnsis, followed by revolution and the down- 
fall of the system itself. Whether his analysis was nght 
or wrong, it was certainly not a demal of the prmciple 
of causahty ; it was an emphatic affirmation. 

A prophecy, well-founded or ill-founded, once it is 
accepted by others, becomes itself a factor m decidmg 
the course of events History is full of instances of 
prophecies helpmg to bring about their own fulfilment; 
faith m the prophecy is a stimulus to its accomphsh- 
ment. ^ The strange story of the Jewish people, particu- 
larly in relation to Palestme, is a striking example. 
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Recent events in Russia have furnished another. When 
the sociahst revolution announced by Marx did not 
come of itself, many of his disciples, at the beginning of 
the present century, became impatient. Stalm, then 
living in his native Transcaucasia, was among these. 
One of his biographers says that Stalm felt that “ his-' 
tory must be given a shove ”, and therefore began his 
revolutionary activities.^ All through the stages pnor 
to the Russian revolution of 1917, during its crisis, and 
in the years that have followed, the prophecy itself was 
one of the chief causes of its own realization 2 
In, the same way a behef that a war m Europe is 
“ inevitable ”, if sufficiently widely held, will itself help 
to make it so Those who have once expressed that- 
opinion will no longer strenuously resist such tendencies 
towards war as there may be. Mihtarists will say 
this is what we always foretold ” ; anti-mihtansts wiU 
feel themselves in the grip of necessity 

Lord Grey of FaUodon mentions in his memoirs 
that, in 1893, when he was Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, at a moment of severe tension between 

^ Compare an observation by Georges Sorel — One could say 
of Lemn that he wishes; like Peter the Great, to force history — 
using the word ‘ force ’ m much the same sense as gardeners 
use It ” 

2 “ We suggest ”, say Sidney and Beatnce Webb, “ that the 
future historian will attribute to the behef in the inevitability of 
the proletarian revolution no small part of the remarkable 
success of the upheaval which Lemn so persistently advocated, 
and, at the correct moment, so energetically led In the eighteen 
years that have elapsed smce the seizure of power, it has been, 
more than anything else, the popular acceptance of this con- 
ception of the mevitabihty of the ‘ dictatorship of the proletanat ’ 
that has enabled the successors of Lenin m the government not 
only to mamtam their power but also to overcome so many of 
their difficulties ” 
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Great Britain and France over questions relating to 
Siam, one of the most influential persons in the pohtical 
world had expressed the view “ that it was evident that 
war between ourselves and France must come, and that 
It would be better to have it at once.” Had Grey and 
his colleagues shared that view the two countries would 
have been plunged into a sanguinary and ruinous con- 
flict, on the ground that war was in any case “ inevi- 
table ”, whereas the actual course of events has con- 
clusively proved that it was not. 

Those who are oppressed by the behef in Destiny, in 
uncontrollable forces driving the world to war, are like 
a man m a mghtmare. He feels hmiself spell-bound 
and helpless in the presence of looming catastrophe. 
Some vague, colossal Shape is advancing upon him 
He cannot move , cannot run, or raise his hands ; he 
cannot utter a cry of horror or a call for help. In an 
agony of terror he awakes — ^and finds there is nothing 
there. 

When men have rid themselves of tliis pseudo- 
philosophic mcubus, they see clearly that everything 
depends upon their own individual decisions and 
actions From this the prmciple clearly emerges that 
there can be no division between State morality and 
personal morahty. 

The Hegehan State stood outside the sphere of 
ordinary ethics and was held to be free from all customary 
moral restrictions ^ But when that myth dissolves, no 
room is left for any second morahty. State morahty is 
personal morahty collectivized If it is wrong for one 

^ Cy. Croce* “Politics, hke economics, has its own laws, 
mdependent of morals ” 
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man to assault his neighbour, it is equally wrong, and 
for precisely the same reasons, for milhons of men 
together, under the name of their State, to assault the 
heighbourmg millions bearmg the name of another 
State. 

The peril of the modern world sprmgs largely fiom 
the wide-spread behef that it is nght for the mdividual 
to support action by his country which for himself 
would be wrong. This behef is dignified as “ a sense 
of reahsm”. Name it “ reahsm ” and any wickedness 
becomes allowable. 

' In the monarchical and feudal system of the Middle 
Ages there was responsibihty, clearly resting upon per- 
sons. There were Kings’ and Barons; they had con- 
sciences, however faulty, they could be influenced m 
some degree by the Church, by the hope of divme re- 
wards and the fear of divine penalties. Church and 
conscience failed frequently enough ; but rehgious duty 
was at least recognized, and sometimes fulfilled In 
the-modem world responsibihty is so diffused that it 
often evaporates and disappears Until a sense of 
personal responsibihty is re-estabhshed, among states- 
men and among citizens, the world will not be safe. 
To discard superhuman pohtical fictions is the first 
step to that. 

History may be handled poetically, as Spengler says, 
but it must be handled scientifically as well History 
has value as art, and it has value also as science. It 
inspires hterature with romance, it is a pageant, a drama 
with real characters ; it weaves tapestries, figured with 
heroes and saints and sages, to cover the bare walls of 
our habitation, givmg us a sense of warmth and com- 
radeship, and stirrmg emulation. But history is also 
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a record of human experience, indispensable to the 
statesman, the economist and the morahst. We learn 
the history of the past so that we may make the history 
of the future. “History”, said Thucydides, “is 
philosophy teaching by examples ” 

The record has to be used with caution. History 
repeats itself, but only when the conditions are the same ; 
and they seldom are Nothmg is more dangerous than 
trying to “ read the future from the mirror of the past.” 
Nevertheless history collects materials from which 
sociology may often draw useful conclusions. It has 
been well said that these two are indispensable to ohe 
another* “ history without sociology is * literary ’ and 
unscientific, while sociology without history is apt to 
become mere abstract theorizing ” Ethics also, as we 
have seen, must rely on the annals of experience in 
finding what it is that conduces to welfare and what 
hmders it, in determming right and wrong. 

Accurate records of the past are therefore essential 
for our generation, and of the present for the genera- 
tions that will come after us. Without careful statistics 
and impartial Instory the peoples have no chance of 
learmng what the results of past experience have really 
been Those, therefore, who thmk it right dehberately 
to falsify history, and, for the sake of some pohtical 
or ostensibly rehgious motive, teach in the schools 
accounts of the past that are untrue, commit the worst 
of crimes against humamty. Ignorant of the facts, 
misled by distorted evidence, the new generations can 
hardly fail to form wrong judgements , wrong judge- 
ments must necessarily lead to wrong pohcies , there is 
no limit to the disasters winch wrong pohcies may 
entail upon mankind. 
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The criss-cross of histoncal causes has woven the 
pattern of mankind as it stands to-day. The principle 
of nationahty has played a chief part in the process, 
and plays a chief part now in the pohtics of the world. 

Nationahty is to be accepted, not because the prmciple 
prevails and is powerful, but because reason may hold 
It to be beneficial. 

The individual needs the support and stunulus of 
some social umt larger and greater than the family or 
the neighbourhood, but not so vast and vague as the 
whole of humanity. He finds it m his nation. He 
shares in a language, a tradition, a culture, a State 
Experience shows that the idea of country can stir the 
strongest feelmgs of love and enthusiasm. Rightly 
directed, it always has been, and is now, a powerful 
incentive to effort and self-sacnfice 

The world is too large to be ruled, 'under existmg 
conditions, as one State. If only for convenience of 
government it must be divided into pohtical umts. 
That being so, each umt should be of such a kind that 
personal service is enhsted, and cohesion and stabihty 
are maintained. Patriotism can accomphsh that 
Nationahty is the basis for patriotism 

Further, variety is good for its own sake. If all 
peoples were amalgamated into a smgle type, the world 
would be the poorer. Different characteristics have 
developed from different origins and histones, and it is 
fortunate that they still endure If not harmful in 
themselves, they are to be cherished. Nationahty is 
the chief preservative of distinctive quahties and 
customs, arts and crafts, institutions and hteratures, and 
so enriches mankmd. 

Since national morality is nothmg else than collective 
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personal moralily tlie conduct of nations may only be 
guided by the same motives as tbe conduct of persons. 
It must be guided by both egoism and altrmsm, m such 
proportions and so balanced as will best conduce to 
welfare. The nation has duties to itself, as the mdi- 
vidual has duties to himself, it is right to seek its own 
' weh-bemg, and to maintam its own interests. But, like 
the mdividual, the nation has duties to others. Neither 
altruism alone nor egoism alone is the right guide, 
whether for a person as member of a commumty, or for 
a people as member of the comity of nations. 

But the notion that altruism should have any place at 
all m international affairs is often, perhaps usually, re- 
garded as visionary. The morahty of prmutive man 
was on a tribal basis, and it persists. Anthropologists 
teh us that “ among uncivilized races intra-tnbal theft 
IS carefully distmguished from extra-tribal theft. 
Whilst the former is forbidden, the latter is commonly 
allowed, and robbery committed on a stranger is an 
object of praise ” Even Roman Law, and m its most 
developed form, took no account of peoples beyond 
the frontiers Withui the Empire, aU men, if they were 
free, had become citizens and enjoyed their lights; 
outside it, all were “ barbanans and enemies ” Similar 
ideas, changed in form but not m spirit, survive mto the 
modern world. “ All cannot be happy at once,” said 
, Sir Thomas Browne m his Religio Medici, “ for the 
glory of one state depends upon the rum of another ” 
And Voltaire expressed the view current m his time 
when he said, “ Such is the condition of human affairs, 
that to wish for the greatness of one’s own country, is 
to wjsh for the harm of its neighbours ” 

This doctrme develops mto the conscious philosophy 
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of militarism. “ Always without exception,'’ said 
Fichte, “ the most civilized State is the most aggres- 
sive.” Treitschke, for many years a professor of great 
influence in the Umversity of Berhn, wrote, “ War will 
endure to the end of history. The laws of human 
thought and of human nature forbid any alternative, 
neither is one to be wished for.” In recent years Herr 
Hitler wrote m his Mem Kampf: “ That this world will 
in future be subject to the severest struggles for the 
existence of mankind cannot be doubted In the end, 
the urge for self-preservation is eternally victorious. 
Before it, the so-called humamtariamsm, which is 
merely a compound of stupidity, cowardice and arro- 
gance, melts like snow in the March sunshine In con- 
stant struggle mankind has become great — m eternal 
peace it must perish ” Signor Mussohm’s repeated 
declarations are well known: “Fascism does not 
beheve in the possibihty, or the utihty, of perpetual 
peace. . . War alone brings to their maximum ten- 
sion all human energies and stamps the seal of nobihty 
on those peoples which have the virtue to face it . . . 
We are becoming, and shall become so mcreasmgly 
because this is our desire, a mihtary nation, a mih- 
taristic nation, I will add. . .” So all through the 
future centunes of human history, armies are to march, 
young men in thousands are to kill and maim each 
other, battleships are to be sunk with their crews, cities 
are to be bombed from the air, men, women and 
children are to be suffocated by poison-gas, burnt in 
incendiary fires^ blown to pieces — all in order to prove 
the greatness of the ideals of the nations that are 
engaged and to starnp upon them “ the seal of nobihty”. 
If modem civilization goes the way of the Roman, its 
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decline and fall will be due to the attacks, not of 
barbarians from without, but of more dangerous 
barbarians witliin. 

Exanune the arguments that seek to justify war as 
a permanent institution of human society, and it \wll 
soon be apparent how specious they are. 

“ Men are by nature fighting animals ; there always 
have been wars and always will be; human nature does 
not change.” That depends upon what is meant by 
human nature. If those characteristics which appear 
not to have changed are termed collectively human 
nature, and those that have changed are not taken mto 
account, then there is obvious support for the saying. 
But since many characteristics have in fact changed, it 
carries us no farther. Essentially we are back at our 
discussion on the relations between instinct and reason 
Reason itself is as much a part of human nature as 
instinct Reject reason, and every step from savagery 
to civilization might have been declared impossible as 
contrary to human nature. There is no ground on 
which to beheve that international warfare is an 
ordinance of nature any more than inter-tnbal 
theft. 

The perversion of the prmciple of evolution re- 
appears General von Bemhardi expressed in clear terms 
a view that has been wide-spread . “ Wherever we look 
in nature we find that war is a fundamental law of de- 
velopment This great verity, which has been recog- 
nized m past ages, has been convincingly demonstrated 
m modern times by Charles Darwin He proved that 
nature is ruled by an unceasing struggle for existence, 
by the right of the stronger, and that this struggle in its 
apparent cruelty brings about a selection ehminating 
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the weak and the unwholesome.” It is easy to see, 
however, that the conflicts between peoples are by no 
means of the same order as the competition between 
species War, in the modem world, does not extermi- 
nate Not even a Fichte or a Treitschke would say 
that the ideal nation would be one that set out physically 
to destroy the others and to replace them Consider 
the many wars that have been waged m Europe and 
Asia during the last hundred years : which of them bears 
any resemblance to the replacement of one species by 
another through nature’s struggle for existence*? So 
far as war has any biological efiect, it is rather to kill off 
the fittest than to preserve them. B oth in the victorious 
and in the defeated peoples, thousands, or may be 
millions, of the strongest and bravest are eliminated 
from the national stock. Let this beneficent process 
be ^repeated often enough, and populations of women, , 
old men and weaklmgs would be left, to prove the value’ 
of war in promoting vinhty It is well to remember 
also that co-operation as much as competition plays a 
part in the evolutionary process “ I could adduce 
from the writings of Darwin himself,” says Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell, “ and from those of later natural- 
ists, a thousand instances taken from the ammal kmg- 
dom in which success has come about by means 
analogous with the cultivation of all the peaceful arts, 
the raismg of the intelhgence, and the heightemng of 
the emotions of love and pity.” 

“ War ”, it is said again, “ evokes supreme efforts, un- 
hmited self-sacrifice, great quahties of heroism, it gives 
an impetus to efficiency and stirs nations out of their 
sloth ” This, no doubt, is true But what is the cost *? 
The measureless suffering, anguish of mmd, devastating 
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ruin, which belong to modern war, fai ouuveifh any 
such advantages. ^Vc do not set fire to our house^i or 
wreck our ships so that the firemen oi the rife-boatmen 
may show their bravery. And is there no alternative 
way to evoke the virtues ? The eras of peace have not 
been the least fruitful in material and inicllectuai and 
moral achievements. “Thanks be to Heaven,” said 
Victor Hugo, “ peoples are great apai t from the sinister 
adventures of the sword ” 

Behind and beneath these justifications of var. many 
of those who are ardent in the cause of social progress 
suspect that there lies another, an unavowed motive. 
Those among the possessing classes who are moved by 
sheer self-interest may see without regret the energies of 
the industrial masses diverted from economic questions 
at home to pohtical questions abroad. 

Therefore, my Hariya 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels 

Ik 

r 

Perhaps tins influence, almost unconsciously, may be 
quietly and constantly at work. Properly, needing an 
ally against poverty, may sometimes sec it in a mili- 
taristic patriotism 


The enhghtened opinion of mankind rejects these 
pleas and resists these influences. It condemns war as 
an evil It seeks to eliminate it from among the recog- 
nized institutions of the civilized world If that were 
not so, why should the governments of sixty-three out 
of the sixty-eight nations, including all the pnncipal 
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Powers, have signed the Briand-Keliogg Pact— the 
Pact of Pans ? ^ Ten years after the end of the Great 
War, the rulers of the world made this declaration: 
“ Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the 
welfare of mankind; persuaded that the time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national pohcy should be made . . convinced that aU 
changes in their relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process . . . The High Contract- 
ing Parties solemnly declare, in the names of their 
respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies and 
renounce it as an mstrument of national pohcy m their 
relations' with one another. The High Contractmg 
Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 

Yet, in spite of that pronouncement, so universal and 
so unqualified, the danger of war persists. Throughout 
the continent of Europe, and in some countnes outside 
Europe, youth is stiU bemg trained to warfare, formid- 
able armaments are being accumulated at a most 
oppressive cost ; sudden gas attacks from the air being 
looked upon as possible, civil populations are bemg 
taught how to protect themselves against them There 
is a sense of constant strain It is haUucmation to 
beheve that statesmen and peoples ar^ paralysed m 
presence of some irresistible, superhuman force that 
may sweep them to disaster; but the danger that they 

^ The States which in 1937 are not adherents are — Argentina, 
Bolivia, Salvador, Uruguay, Yemen 
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themselves arc to each other is no h<i1li{cmrition If 
“ Necessity " is only a nightmare, rnilitarism is a ssahim: 
fact The life of our times js overshadows ed by the fear 
of war, so that youth is no lonrer hghi-licartcd nor old 
age serene. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
CONDITIONS OF PEACE 

To set Peace against Patriotism, as though they were 
opposites, would be a wrong policy. Love of country 
IS good in itself, since it serves welfare, and it is a 
motive so powerful that to anta goniz e it would be 
harmful. Rather should we make it clear that peace 
IS an essential part of patriotism It is not true that 
“ to wish f’or the greatness of one’s own country is to 
wish for the harm of its neighbours.” On the contrary, 
the level of civilization anywhere depends upon the level 
everywhere, and each country prospers best in a pros- 
perous world. Egoism, unbalanced by altruism, reacts 
to the disadvantage of a State as of an mdividual. A 
country which ruthlessly pursues only its own aggran- 
dizement invites a general hostility, “he who makes 
many afraid of him has Inmself many to fear ” ; the 
statesman who wins friends for his country is the best 
patriot. 

Experience shows that there are three pnnciples, the 
observance of which has helped to preserve peace, and 
the breach to cause war. 

The first is the jundical equahty of large and small 
States. “ The proposition”,, says Maine, “ that inde- 
pendent commumties, however different in size and 
power, are all equal in the view of the law of nations 
has largely contributed to the happmess of mankmd ” 
It is indeed the essential basis for any law among 
nations That the greater States should exercise a 
greater influence in determimng the course of world 
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afiairs, proportionate to their larger populations and 
resources, will be granted. But unless there is equal 
status in the eye of the law between great and small, 
as there is m the ordmary courts between nch and 
poor, justice disappears ; and then, as St Augustine 
said, “ What are your empires but brigandage and 
rapme ” 

The second principle is that each State must abstam 
from mterference in the domestic affairs of others. 
This also IS an application of the rules of personal 
ethics to the comity of nations We have found that 
it IS best to tolerate our neighbours’ opimons and 
actions, however much we may disapprove of them, 
provided that they cause no nuisance Non-interven- 
tion IS the equivalent m mtemational politics to tolera- 
tion in pnvate life. 

The force of example, and the infiuence of general 
opimon, may have an effect in the one case as m the 
other. The success of democracy m some States may 
lead others to become democratic, or its failure send 
them to a different system. The opinion of mankmd 
influences events' witlun national frontiers ; knowledge 
of It will gradually percola te to the people, however 
much despoti c rulers may try to shut it out And such 
influence is'not only legitimate, but necessary. Just as 
toleration need not imply indifference, so non-interven- 
tion need not involve silence. The moral influence of 
Great Bntam and France gave a powerful support to 
the Greeks and the Itahans m their struggles for 
national freedom, and the present generation has seen 
other examples. 

But when pohtical propaganda is dehberately earned 
on by the government of one State withm the temtory 
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of anotlier — ^whether directly or indirectly, by agents 
or tbrougb subsidies— that is a form of aggression; and 
not less to be resented because it may be invisible and 
intangibl(^ While the Bolshevik regime m Russia was 
bemg attacked by the White armies after the Revolu- 
tion, It may have been legitunate for it, as a measure of 
defence, to try to stir up discontent witlun the territones 
and empires of its enemies , but the continuance of the 
commumst propaganda after peace had been restored, 
under the direction and backed by the resources of the 
‘Russian State, has been one of the pnncipal causes of 
the unrest of the post-War penod The reaction that 
it evoked helped, not only to defeat its own direct pur- 
pose,^ but also to bring mto bemg the anti-Russian 
mihtarist bloc, which, m its turn, has become one of the 
chief factors in the dangerous tension in Europe. 
Similarly with Nazi or Fascist propaganda'^ designed to 
influence the domestic pohtics of other States 

The only safe rule must be that the people of each 
country are alone responsible for then own internal 
affairs If they feel themselves unfitted to work a 
democratic system with success, or, conversely, if They 
prefer democracy to Commumsm or Fascism, that is 
their own concern If the choice proves to be wrong, 
it is the people themselves who wiU suffer and it is for 
them to change it Neighbours wfll watch and learn. 
They have the nght only to ask that they too shall be 
left alone to pursue their own course in their own 
way. ' ^ ' 

' Mr and Mrs Webb write “ We cannot help thinking that 

'• . the avowed interference of Moscow in the mtemal affairs 
of other countries actually mihtates, by the nationahst resent- 
ment that it creates, against the progress of communism 
itself” _ 
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The third principle necessary to peace is the obser- 
vance of treaties. Nations cannot live harmoniously 
together unless they are able to trust each other’s under- 
takings ; just as merchants cannot trade unless they can 
rely upon contracts. It is obvious to everyone that the 
present feehng of insecurity m the world springs largely 
from loss of faith in the value of treaties. Men say 
everywhere — “ What, after all, is the use of interna- 
tional undertakings, however umversal, solemn or 
emphatic What does it matter whether diplomatists - 
are able to arrange agreements for this or for that, if,' 
as soon as they become inconvenient to one party or 
another, they are hkely to be ignored*^ After the 
lessons of the Great War, after the experience of 
Abyssima, is it safe to beheve that, in great ^matters, 
there exists any law at aU among nations ? The only 
wise course for every country is to protect itself with 
armaments up to the hmit of its resources, since no one 
can trust his neighbour’s word ” 

This, without question, is one of the central issues 
of our time. But I do not think that the nght moral 
has been drawn from the lessons of the Great War. 
It is true that they proved that, under stress, treaties 
may become mere “ scraps of paper The outcome 
showed, however, that that pohcy may brmg to those 
who follow it, not advantage, but disaster. 

Within the British Cabinet, at the end of July and the 
beginmng of August 1914, it was the German invasion 
of Belgium which was, for many of the Mimsters, the 
deciding factor. Great Britain was under no legal 
obhgation of any kind to come to the assistance of 
France against Germany. The British Government 
had taken pams, in the Grey-Cambon correspondence 
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of 1912, to put that fact upon record beyond possibility 
of misunderstanding, and to obtain for it the formal 
acknowledgement of the Government of France. At 
no moment during the crisis did the French Government 
suggest that any such obhgation existed. On the 
questions whether some moral obligation arose, or 
whether British interests demanded, m any case, that 
the course taken by Germany should be resisted, 
opinions differed It may be that in any event, either 
at the outset or later. Great Britain would have entered 
the War, But this much is certain . if Germany had 
not broken the treaty by which she had herself guaran- 
teed the neutrahty of Belgium, and if Belgium had not 
maintained her own obhgation to defend it and ap- 
pealed to Great Britain to fulfii her share m the guar- 
antee, there would not have been the umty of spirit and 
the strength of action that m fact prevailed In the 
event only two members of the Cabinet resigned, 
representing no large body of pubhc opimon Had the 
Belgian issue not arisen, the Government, which was as 
a body mtensely averse m principle from all war, would 
have been deepl^T^mded on the particular issue. That 
division would have represented a similar division m 
Parliament, among the British people and throughout 
the Bntish Empire; a violent controversy would have 
arisen ; there would have been lacking the promptitude 
of action, the enthusiasm of enhstment, the immense 
effort m the production of mumtions, which were dis- 
played, and military events, m Flanders, m France and 
elsewhere, would have taken a diffeient course It was 
the feehng that we were helpmg to indicate the pubhc 
law of Europe, on the sanctity of which, we beheved, 
the whole future welfare of mankind depended, that 
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united, at the crucial moment, the British Cabmet; 
made the peoples of Great Britain and the Dominions 
as nearly unanimous as democracies can ever be ; and 
brought to the opponents of Germany that accession of 
strength in men and resources which, from the begm- 
mng, foretold the end. 

Agam, two years later, it was the fact that, m the 
judgement of the Umted States, the rulers of Germany 
had broken the Law of Nations by the dehberate sink- 
mg of merchant and passenger-vessels by submarines, 
that led her, reluctantly, mto the War ; and it was the 
despatch of her great armies to the Western Front 
which made hopeless the vahant ejfforts of the German 
people, and brought on the final coUapse 
Broadly viewed, the Great War showed in the face 
of history that the flagrant breach of treaties, while it 
may not be decisive, can sometimes evoke so powerful 
a moral reaction m the world as to entail a penalty as 
heavy as it is just. That this did not occur m the case 
of the Itahan aggression agamst Abyssinia — or rather, 
that the penalty mcurred was not sufi&cient to be a 
deterrent — is indeed one of the chief reasons for the 
present loss of faith m international agreements, from 
which the peoples of all countnes, Italy included, are 
now sufiermg 

World opinion does not seem to view in the same 
light the German repudiation of the disarmament 
clauses in the Treaty of Versailles, Tt is recogmzed 
that an undertaking had been given by the'Aflies that 
German disarmament was to be followed by a general 
disarmament — an undertaking, though not m treaty 
form, that was definite and morally bmdmg. Years 
had gone by ; it was not fulfilled ; there was no sign of 
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fulfilment It could not be expected that a great and 
proud nation could^ consent indefimtely to remain 
unarmed, impotent and without mfluence, m the midst 
of heavily armed all-powerful neighbours If, after the 
Napoleomc Wars, the Alhed Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna had imposed upon France sunilar terms, for 
similar reasons and on similar conditions, no one can 
now beheve that they would have held. However much 
opimon may condemn the method and the manner of 
the German repudiation, no on^can candidly say that 
it was without justification. \y 
Nevertheless, the events of th6 Great War, the blunt 
discarding by Germany of obhgations under the Peace 
Treaty, the Itahan aggression upon Abyssima, together 
with the Japanese aggression upon China, have pro- 
foundly shaken faith m the value of treaties. There 
have indeed been many instances in which, during 
recent years, nations have stnctly conformed to their 
obligations, have accepted the intervention of the 
League of Nations, or the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and have agreed to 
settlements in disputes, some of which in eaiher days 
would have been hkely to lead to war But these have 
not been enough to inaintam confidence The ques- 
tion, therefore, now before mankind — ^vital to all the 
future — ^is this: by what means, if at all, can that 
confidence be restored 


Agam and agamin the courseof human lustory efforts 
have been made to estabhsh some system which would 
prevent or repress the recurrmg conflicts beffveen 
peoples, and allow mankmd to hve decently and in 
peace. The Roman Empire was such a system, it 
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recognized, with Seneca, that “ every man is born into 
two communities, the cosmopohs and Ins native city , 
for some centuries the Empire achieved a large measure 
of success The Cathohc Church, inspired by its 
rehgious rmssion, sought the same end The Holy 
Roman Empire sought it too , Dante eloquently pro- 
pounded its ideal in his De Mourn chia In the 
mneteenth century there was the so-called Holy Alh- 
ance, and afterwards the Concert of Europe, which 
tried mtermittently to reconcile conflictmg interests so 
as to preserve the peace In our own day, goaded into 
action by the terrible experience of the Great War, the 
statesmen of the world have made another attempt, 
more umversal in its scope and more elaboiate m its 
methods than any of the others, to end the anarchy 
that has been so plamly disastrous, and a League of 
Nations has come to life. 

The League has had to confront the most formidable 
difficulties, owing to the prevalence of- the mihtanst 
philosophy among the rulers of three of the Great 
Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, their scepticism as 
to the purposes of the League, and then coolness 
towards its efforts Not less serious has been the aloof- 
ness, for wholly different reasons, of a fourth, the 
Umted States Nevertheless the League, within a 
period of less than twenty years, has achieved a record 
of successes, m many spheres, which should earn the 
warmest gratitude for those who have worked in its 
service It would be a tragedy at aU costs to be 
avoided, if this latest and greatest effort to safeguard 
the best interest of the human race were to end m 
the same failure as all those which have preceded 
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: In presence of the imminent danger and the urgent 
need, how is it possible that many of the men in the 
places of power, instead of seeking with one mind to 
work together to avert disaster and to open an era of 
beneficent development, should posture, and menace 
and revile, should praise war as a bracing exercise, load 
the peoples with armaments and taxes, and in the name 
of patriotism — or of destiny — should reject the way of 
peace and life and choose the road to death^ 

Man, proud man, 

. . hke an angry ape. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep 

In order to restore faith m treaties, and so give some 
chance of estabhshing order in the world, it is clearly 
necessary to preserve the League of Nations and to en- 
large Its membership. But it is necessary also to expand 
its functions 

The friends of peace have long been accustomed to 
say that the mm must be to substitute Law for War. 
Disputes between individuals are decided, as a matter of 
course, m the law-courts, disputes between nations, 
unless settled by negotiation or concihation, should be 
decided by arbitration or judicial award And just as 
the judgements of the law-courts are enforced by the 
Civil pohce, so, they say, international judgements should , 
be enforced, if need be, by international sanctions 
cconoimc or even mihtary 

The first of these objects has so far been attamed that 
a complete arbitral and juridical system has gradually 
been built up It is at the service of any who wish to 
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use It. It IS in fact constantly being used year by year. 
And there has not yet been a single case in which the 
award of an international court of arbitration or of law 
has not been accepted and apphed. 

On the side of enforcement the progress has been 
small and the prospects are not bright The Covenant 
of the League of Nations has its article on Sanctions, 
but it has been apphed only once, and then without 
success Whether it is desirable, or would be possible 
in any near future, to empower the League to call upon 
its members for armies and fleets and air-squadrons, in 
order to enforce its decisions when they are defied, is a 
question on which there is a deep division of opmion. 
Many beheve that, if such a step were taken before the 
time was fully npe, it would bar all possibihty of makmg 
complete the membership of the League ; and, further, 
would be hkely, m a tune of crisis, to cause such dissen- 
sion, even among the exjsting members, as might bring 
about the dissolution of the League itself 
None the less it is becoming clear that the League is 
at present madequate for its high task , not only because 
four out of the seven great Powers are either outside - 
It, or in it but not of it , and not only because there 
is no coercive strength behind it ; but also for a third 
reason, perhaps even moie important than either of 
those ' 

When we use the analogy of private disputes, and say 
that, among nations as among individuals, not the will 
and the force of the parties, but the law and police of 
the community should decide, we are apt to forget that 
the judiciary and the executive are not the only organs 
of a State there is also the legislature It is not only a 
matter of interpreting the law and enforcing it; there is 
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also the making of laws and their amendment If some 
class of citizens, who were keenly dissatisfied with some 
feature in the existing state of thmgs, were merely to be 
told that the law-courts were open to them and that the 
police force would enforce any judgement given m their 
favour, they could not be content with that. Their 
gnevance is against the substance of the laws them- 
selves, and not the interpretation. They need to be 
assured that, if their view is right and can gam a 
general support, the law can be altered But if, when- 
ever a class was dissatisfied, the answer had to be that 
no authority existed with the power and the will ever to 
change the laws, then private violence or armed 
revolution would be left as the only resource It has 
been well said that “ world-law can never be a substi- 
tute for world-pohcy.” 

The League of Nations is like a State equipped with 
an admirable judiciary, but with neither an effective 
executive nor a legislature actively dischargmg the func- 
tions that are needed.' Of those two deficiencies the 
last is at least as important as the other For the con- 
sequence is that the League appears as no more than the 
guardian of thmgs as they are It can take action to 
(decide disputes on the meamng or the apphcation o 
existmglaw, but does not in fact take action m order to 
niake changes in the law itself. So those who approve 
the status quo support the League, and those who dis- 
approve are ahenated By long and intense effort the 
friends of peace have secured the creation of the great 
international judiciary , many of them are framing plans 
for the provision of executive power; but few, as yet, 
have come to close terms with the question o a 
legislature 
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The Tieaty of Versailles bred resenlnicnls Ob- 
servers wlio were familiar vi'ith the si rained conditions 
in. Europe before 1914 must recognize that the Treaty 
removed far more injustices than it caused ; yet some 
new injustices were created, and they feed the appetites 
that make for war. 

The question of colonics also arises. The Treaty 
did not lessen, it greatly increased the inequalities, which 
had arisen in the course of histor}', in the ownership of 
the land-surface of the globe. Apart from the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria and the Italian occupation of 
Abyssinia, eight countries or Empires now control two- 
tlurds of the whole; ^ the other sixty must remain con- 
tent with the one-third that is left They are not all 
content There is a sense of wounded prestige, where 
colonies had been won and developed and then lost by 
war There are economic anxieties, a feeling of 
cramped space, of standards of livmg unnecessarily 
lowered 

It is not surpnsmg that some of the States, wluch arc 
not among the fortunate eight, should be dissatisfied 
with the existing conditions It is not to be v^ondered 
at if they see the League of Nations — applymg inter- 


^ British Empire 
Soviet Russia 
French Empire 
China 
USA 
Belgium 
Portugal 
HoUand 

Total . 


14 million square miles 
SJ: ,, ,, 

4 -> „ 

4i „ 

930.000 

850.000 

800.000 

374: milhon square miles 


Total land-area of the earth — 55y milhon squaie miles 
The area of Manchuria is 363,000 square miles, and of 
Abyssmia 350,000 square miles 
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John Stuart Mill, m the course of his classic vmdica- 
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tion of liberty for civilized peoples, made it quite clear 
that he thought it inapphcable to others “ We may 
leave out of consideration,” he wrote, “ those back- 
ward states of society in which the race itself may be 
considered as in its nonage. The early difficulties in 
the way of spontaneous progress are so great, that there 
IS seldom any choice of means for overcoming them; 
and a ruler full of the spirit of improvement is warranted 
m the use of any expedients that will attain an end, 
perhaps otherwise unattainable. Despotism is a legiti- 
mate mode of government in deahng with barbarians, 
provided the end be their improvement, and the means 
justified by actually effectmg that end. Liberty, as a 
principle, has no apphcation to any state of things 
anterior to the time when mankind have become 
capable of being improved by free and equal dis- 
cussion.” 

This might appear to be a specious excuse for a pro- 
cess in history winch has been disgraced by many shame- 
ful episodes of cruelty, rapacity and oppression But 
on the other hand, can it be contended that the welfare 
of mankind would have been served if, for example, the 
whole of Amenca north of Mexico had been left to the 
half-milhon of Red Indians, who, before the Europeans 
came, were the only occupants, or the continent of 
Austraha to the 150,000 Black-fellov/s who, in the 
eighteenth century, alone roamed over its vast 
sohtudes 

New ideas of trusteeship, gradually developing into 
partnership, have done much to redeem the.sordid ruth- 
lessness of the early conquests Quick and safe com- 
mumcations, and the diffusion of knowledge of each 
other’s ways, have made possible a racial policy better 
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than a distant relationship of conqueror and subject 
Aristotle held that a State should not be so large that its 
citizens would be too many to hear the voice of a single 
herald. In the modern world, the radio-announcer is 
the herald ; and his voice may reach to every corner of 
the globe If such be the standard, the “ Pohs ” of 
to-day nmy be world-wide. 

The growing interdependence of mankind in eco- 
nomic production and trade, in art and science, may 
gradually transform the old Imperiahsms, changing 
fundamentally their relationships both external and 
internal, and merging them into a new conception of 
humanity. 

All these ideas, however, are rejected and derided by 
the militarist philosophy Even the three root prin- 
ciples — equal status, non-intervention in domestic 
affairs and sanctity of treaties — are denied Inter- 
dependence, whether m commerce or in culture, is 
depreciated, and a self-sufficient nationalism preferred 
Peace is not accepted as necessary to welfare , or if it be, 
then welfare itself is repudiated as the ultimate aim 
Typical of the whole school is the teaching of Treitschke. 
Lord Balfour made an analysis of his doctrme, and 
summed it up in these words * “ The State, says Treit- 
schke, is Power Of so unusual a type is its power that 
It has no power to limit its power Hence no treaty, 
when it becomes mconvenient, can be bmding, hence ^ 
the very notion of general arbitration is absurd , hence 
War is part of the Divme order. Small states must be 
contemptible because they must be weak ; success is the 
test of merit, power is its reward ; and all nations_g^t 
what they deserve 
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So long as these notions aic loose in the world—and 
they are not only let loose but arc powerful in deciding 
the pokey and action of gicat Stales— civilized people 
have to take steps to counter them. And since many 
of those who hold them declare themselves to be pur- 
suing Action for its own sake, to be in res oil against 
reason and not open to argument, the rational world 
has to defend itself by other means than persuasion. 
Hence the lamentable necessity for the peace-lo\ina 
democracies to divert the energies of their manhood, and 
the resources so ui gently needed for other purposes, to 
their own armament It is futile to point to tlie foil) 
and rmscliief of the -whole affair, and to say that sensible 
men, rekgious men, can take no part .in it The facts 
are there, not to be denied It must be obvious to 
everyone that, if there w^ere no force m the w^o .rld except 
that which is m the hands of the militarists, the cause 
of peace \vould be in a bad way “ It is useless says 
Dr Inge, “ for the sheep to pass resolutions in favour 
of vegetarianism, wMe the w'olf remains of a different 
opmion ” 

A great part of the world being still, internationally, 
in the stage of tribal morality, it is unavoidable that the 
peoples who value peace and freedom should accept tlie 
duty of countering aggressive force, if need be, by 
defensive force Both the general interest and the indi- 
vidual mterest, altruism as well as egoism, require it. 
For this reason, besides the others, patriotism is to be 
cherished as a virtue, and imhtar>^ valour is still 
required of the peace-loving citizens of the peaceable 
States 

But that cannot be the end. It is impossible for our 
age to rest there The enormous burden of areat 
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luroaments, the chronic anxiety, the danger, sometimes 
more acute sometimes less, of another general war — all 
this IS so obviously bad that the most active efforts of 
tile best minds everyv'here are called for m order to 
bring about a change Nor need it be assumed that the 
prevalence of the mditaiist philosophy m certain coun- 
‘ tnes must be accepted as something fixed and irreme- 
diable. Sooner or later the peoples of those 
countries also may reahze the enormous mischief that 
these ideas are working to mankmd at large and to 
themselves among the rest However much their mmd s 
may be muffled and their actions stifiied, gradually a 
mass opmion may be formed and make itself felt If at 
the same time the democratic Powers show themselves 
ready to meet the grievances of the others where they 
«re well-founded ; if the League of Nations becomes a 
true World-Parhament, and does not sink mto a mere 
agency for stereotyping the conditions of 1918 as the 
pattern for all time, if those who control two-thirds 
of the land-area of the earth recognize, not merely in 
words but in action, that they are trustees rather 
,dian irresponsible owners — then it may be that 
the present perils can be averted and the next gen- 
®fation be freed from the obsession that shadows our 
own. 

America in these times gives the example to Europe. 
The work of the Pan-American Congresses, supple- _ 
menting the long-estabhshed and unbroken friendship 
between the Umted States and Canada, and stimulated 
by President Roosevelt’s pohcy of “ the Good Neigh- 
bour”, has helped to bring an atmosphere of cahn and 
stabihty to the v/hole continent Although friction 
may arise from time to time here and there, and 
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although it is not long since two of the snivillcr States 
\\ere locked together in a sanguinary and futile con- 
flict. taken as a whole the present aspect of Amciiai. 
North and South, is an object-lesson of the falsity of 
the doctrine that war is natural to man and good 
sense powerless to control the dealings betneen 
nations 

Since the great issue is not “ on the lap of the 
gods ”, or to be decided by “ destiny ” or “ the spirit 
of the age ”, but by the thoughts and acts of men — 
leaders and masses together — all depends upon whether 
it IS the Will-to-Power or the Will-to-Peacc that is 
to prevail among them. A military disarmament, 
simultaneous and general, is one of the principal 
objects to be sought . ^ but it has been well said 
that It must be preceded by “a disarmament of 
minds 

Here once more comes m the importance of religion. 
Pure reason is not enough The pihng-up of defensive 
armaments is not enough. The emotional appeal of an 
exaggerated nationalism must be countered by another 
emotional appeal, of a different kind This can only be 
the appeal of humanitarian sympathy — ^what the Stoics 
called “ the sympathy of the Whole ” , and religion may 
powerfully reinforce it 

There have been times and places, however, when 
rehgion, so far from countermg, has been a chief sup- 
port of violence arid war The eaily histones both of 

^ I heard M Hernot at a meeting of the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva make the observation “ * To disarm ’ 
appears to be an irregular verb with no first person singular and 
only a future tense ” 
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the Jews and the Moslems are examples. E\en 
Christian theology has sometimes justified war as a 
permanent institution in the comity of nations. Fran- 
cis Bacon was expressing a view commonly accepted in 
his day, and often before and since, when he spoke of 
wars as the highest trials of right, when prmces and 
states that acknowledge no supenorupon earth shall put 
themselves upon the justice of God, for the deciding of 
their controversies by such success as it shall please 
Him to give on either side.” We may find in the 
contradictory voices of rehgion one of the mam 
causes of the blood-stained character of modern 
history — “ the strange anomaly of Christian Europe, 
a society of nations all of which had accepted the 
rehgion of peace and brotherhood, with its umversal 
ethics, yet which were constantly at war with one 
another.” 

*The emphasis of rehgion was fixst laid upon the 
salvation of the mdividual soul; then, when the impor- 
tance of social morahty came to be recognized, it 
stressed the virtue also of social effort and sacrifice; 
now that there is urgent need for strengthening 
the foundations of an international morahty, it is 
npon that as well that the rehgions are called upon 
to focus their action The tunes demand a simul- 
taneous^ parallel movement by all the Churches 
everywhere to promote world-fellowship through 
rehgion 

Here agam we see the urgency of the need for a 
jeconcihation of the creeds So long as there is 
♦'mutual antagon^m and acnmomous dispute there 
cannot be effective co-operation in a cause that is 
transcendent Many paths lead to the same con- 
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elusion The rehabilitation of religion, on a basis 
consistent with present knowledge, and the joint 
action by all Faiths for common ends — these arc 
essential to the solution of the problems of our 
age. 
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fe the mea of these times are to march with clear eyes 
and sure step into the future, they must first emerge 
from the mental mists that now confuse them 
, ^ It IS essential that the rehgions should frankly accept 
the facts about the physical umverse which knowledge 
has established, no longer puttmg orthodoxy into 
antagonism with truth ; while science itself will reveal 
to us “ a world charged with the grandeur of God 
Frankly let both rehgion and science accept the fact 
of evil as the necessary outcome of natural eyolution 
and human hberty A static universe might be free 
from evils , a race always under guidance might be free 
from evils; but not a world that changes and men that 
choose. In choosmg we make mistakes, individually or 
collectively, and we suffer for it But in the very 
sources of evil he the grounds for hope Because there 
IS change and because there is choice, man has the 
chance to effect his own rescue, and often does so. 
Therefore pessimism is bad philosophy 
The mdividual may not shift his responsibihties on to 
“ Destiny ”, nor yet on to God Destmy is a figment, 
and the divine element in the world, as Plato held, is not 
coercive, but persuasive If God were overtly active, 
constantly directing, man could be passive and nothing 
ffiore Because God is reticent, man has scope 
" A behef that evolution ensures human progress is also 
a delusion That is optimism, and it is as ill-founded as 
pessimism. Viewed on a scale of epochs we see that 
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life advances , on the scale of decades or ccntiifiCS human 
affairs may stand still or move backwards. Pi ogress is 
not automatic , it is usually precarious Yet w c need not 
hold, on that account, that it is illusory or impossible. 

All depends upon man's own action It is right, 
therefore, to glorify action; but not any action, regard- 
less of aim or method Action for action's sake — like 
art for ait’s sake, or speed for speed’s sake — ^is a creed 
that reduces life to the level of a game To move for 
the sake of moving, without asking wlnther; to move 
faster and faster, without asking why ; to hold that it is 
important to be vigorous and victorious, but not 
important to be right — this is a gospel that leads some 
men to futilities, others to ambition, violence and war, 
with disaster as the outcome 
“ No one”, it has been said, “ can walk back\^ards 
into the future ” But there have been periods when 
men have tried to do that From the time of the 
Renaissance to the end of the eighteenth century the 
leaders of western thought looked back for guidance to 
Greece and Rome Whenever theologians have been 
dominant life has been retrospective. Always men of 
cultivated mind are tempted to linger pleasantly witli 
yesterday. We need all the knowledge of past ex- 
perience, and all the stimulus of past inspiration, that 
we can get; but it is fatal to identify religion wwth 
rehgious history, philosophy with tlie classic philo- 
sophers, and thought with scholarship 
Let this age, then, take confidence in itself It is too 
difiident. Ashamed of the Great War, angered by the 
course of events that followed it, recogmzmg its o\\n 
bewilderment, the age has been ready to plead guilty to 
any accusation If a school of economists says that 
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material factors lule events, we all confess ourselves 
materialists and the pursuit of wealth the aim of our 
social system. If a school of psychologists lays stress on 
primeval instincts in the dptenmnation of conduct, we 
see ourselves irredeemably primitive, and develop a 
crude sculpture and painting and a barbarous music to 
suit our sub-human characters. If dictators, or would- 
be dictators, proclaim that we are unlit to govern our- 
selves, we perceive aU around us the faults of our 
democracies and forget theu virtues 
Perhaps a later age may form a different judgement 
Perhaps our posterity may see in the Great V/ar, not 
Something sordid and mercenary, but — for all its 
fundamental folly — an episode that was in essence 
idealistic, a stupendous event, in which ten millions of 
men laid down their lives, hot primarily for materiahstic 
ends of any sort, but most of them for duty as they 
understood it, for patriotism, or hberty, or the vindica- 
tion of law among nations; in which multitudes of 
ordmar^ men showed greater courage and endurance, 
m the face of greater perils, than had ever been recorded 
m the annals of mankmd. Perhaps posterity may see 
this time as one of the formative ages in history , when 
science was effulgent, knowledge was diffused through- 
out the world and among all classes as never before, and 
un unprecedented effort was made to rid mankind of 
poverty and to spread the amenities of leisure and cul- 
ture Let us not be so ready to ideahze past and future 
to the detriment of our own age, but rather show our- 
selves patriots of the present, declaring with Emerson, 

Future or Past no richer secret folds, 

O friendless Present * than thy bosom holds 
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Welfare is the aim, and welfare consists not in one 
thmg but in many Intuition gives us our primary 
desires, reason confirms or discards, refines, enlarges 
Experience tells us what ivill make for welfare and what 
will not, example and discussion, persuasion and law, 
define the ends and point the way So there is built up, 
through the generations, a broad conception of welfare, 
comprising many varied elements, spiritual and m- 
teUectual, moral and material, social and personal 
This is the Good, winch men should seek Our 
thoughts and acts are right or wrong according to their 
consequences, the test being whether — directly or in- 
directly, soon or late — ^they serve welfare or hinder it 
Bringing these ideas with us, we come down from 
the heights of philosophy and rehgion mto the broad 
plains of practical affairs “To turn events into ideas 
is the function of hterature ”, says Santayana , to turn 
ideas into events is the function of politics 
Action must be both individual and collective As m 
physics we have the object and its field, and m biology 
the orgamsm and its environment, so in pohticswe have 
the mdividual and the commumty, the nation and the 
world — acting and re-actmg mcessantly each on the 
other Of deep importance, therefore, are our pohtical 
institutions and our industrial systems — ^the form they 
are to take and the use that is made of them v/ 
Nevertheless, in the last resort, it is the individual 
that matters, for all governments depend ultimately 
upon their peoples, all industries upon their managers 
and workmen Pioneer thinkers and active leaders are 
no more than individuals, though they are the ones who 
matter most They too depend upon then following , 
unless the units who make up the mass are sensible 
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and competent, bad thinkers and bad leaders will 
prevail and good ones be powerless 
Welfare is the aim, mdividual action is the means, 
and hberty the condition Liberty by itself is not 
enough. Men say that they are ready to die for the 
sake of hberty ; but it is really for the sake of what 
hberty makes possible^ Liberty is a negative concept , 
it IS freedom from somethmg — ^from ahen rule, domestic 
tyranny, oppressive laws, the bonds of poverty It is 
a removal of hindrances , but when the hindrances have 
been removed — ^what then‘s To estabhsh hberty is 
not the end ; it is only the begmnmg It is the openmg 
of a door ; what matters is beyond 
Peace also is not an end m itself, it also is a condi- 
tion — an indispensable condition for the pursuit of the 
aims that are positive. If liberty and peace are assured, 
^then the mdividual man may seek Ins own fullest 
development and the perfecting of his own nature As 
part of that he wiU co-operate with others to build up 
the great society If it is asked what are the ends of 
action, we find them there 

Every age is mchned to think itself unique, but our 
own age knows that m one respect it is truly umquc 
Hitherto evolution has been unconscious. The animals, 
man also, have been the unwitting outcome of preced- 
’ ing conditions and of environment But now — for the 
first tmie in all the milhons of years in the earth’s 
history — there exists a race of bemgs on the planet who 
have grasped something at least of the evolutionary 
process that governs the cosmos, looking backward 
and forward they are able to see themselves as factors 
in the process, able in a measure to guide it Men now 
may modify their environment, change their culture, 
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with a deliberate purpose The Man that is to be 
comes at the call of the Man that is " Conscious. 
Evolution becomes the principle of our action. 

If the mind in a quiet hour would attain a conspectus 
of things, let it detach itself in imagination from all 
that IS familiar Let it ssithdra%% from this room, this 
town, these fields, withdraw fiom people, institutions, 
language, all customaiy thoughts Let the soul dare 
to rise from the earth itself, take station out m space, 
and sec this globe as it rolls .slowly round the sun,,^ 
Then the imagination may look back through the 
aeons, and watch the planet — molten, cooling, con- 
solidating, the continents and oceans taking shape, 
Jiving creatuies evolving, man emerging It may scan 
the course of his histoiy — speech developing, tribes 
and nations forming, with laws and customs, religions^ 
and policies It may see the stumbling progress of 
mankind, their successes and their failures, and the 
reasons for them ^ 

Let the mind’s eye survey the two thousand millions 
of human beings who now occupy the earth, lieirs of 
all that has gone before, progenitors of all that is to 
come after View them in their homes, their villages, 
tov/ns and States , with their beliefs and disbeliefs, their 
devotions to creeds and causes, nationalities and races 
See their conflicts between classes and between nations, 
their warships and fighting planes, their waiting armies. 
Then as the globe turns, see how the dawn brings out 
of darkness, all down the curve of the earth, the domes 
and spires, towers and minarets of thousands of 
cathedrals, churches, synagogues, mosques and temples 
They are sigmficant They are the signs of man’s 
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perennial striving to transcend Ins planet, to reach out 
towards the Spirit that pervades this space, understands 
these constellations and distant galaxies, and these 
vibrations quivering everyvi'here 
Only for a moment can the soul endure the cold and' 
silence of that isolation It will hurry back to fannhar 
things, to the comfort of the nature that we loiow and 
the warmth of human society. But perhaps, if we have 
once felt that detachment,.the problems that surround 
us — ^personal, social, international, rehgious ; problems 
which all seem so momentous and so complex — may 
afterwards appear in a different light, and simpler. 
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NOTE 


The original editions of this book, published in England 
by Messrs Cassell & Co , Ltd , at Is. 6d , and in the Umted 
States by the Bobbs-Memll Company, Indianapolis and 
New York, at $2 50, include five Appendices intended for 
readers specially mterested in problems of Philosophy. 
The Appendices have the titles : 

I. Reahty 
II. Values 

III Mind and Matter 

IV Causality and Indeterrmmsm 
V. Free Will 

The book has also been published m Braille type for 
the use of the blind by the National Institute for the Blind. 
(Three volumes, 13|- inches by 10 mches London, 1939.) 
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